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We have observed with much pleasure for 


Several days past, that an experiment was be- 


ing made in Broadway, between Barclay and 
Murray streets, to test the utility, and, as we 
believe, the superiority, of Mr. M’Adam’s plan 
of forming the covering of our streets with fine 
broken stone, instead of the ordinary pavement. 
We do not entertain a doubt of their eventual- 
ly superceding entirely the ordinary pavement. 
The superior convenience and comfort, as 
we conceive, of M’Adamized streets, when 
properly constructed, over the common pave- 
ment, will be found to consist in their smooth- 
ness of surface, and the ease with which they 
may be kept clean, as well as in their perma- 
nence. We perceive, however, that those who 
have the management of this “ experiment” 
have adopted a plan widely differing from what 
we conceive to be the true one—so different, 
indeed, as to be directly contrary to the mode 
now in extensive use in England. Instead of 
raising the centre, a deep trench is dug, on the 
bottom of which is laid a covering of flat stones 
of from 20 to 50, or 70 Ibs. weight, and over 
this is thrown a mass of broken stone, 10 or 12 
inches in depth, and varying in size from three 
to fifteen ounces in weight. 

This cannot certainly be considered. as giv- 
ing the plan, which they propose to follow, a 


fair test: No better location’ in the city, per-| 


haps, could be found to show off the success 
of the plan than that selected by the Corpora- 
tion in Broadway near the Park, and therefo 

® fair experiment should be made. 


ase | 


7||with the depth of broken stone to be laid on, and 





If Jouy Lovpon M’Apam were consulted 
upon the subject, he would say dig no trenches, 
but raise the centre from 3 to 5 inches, in a 
width of 30 feet, by throwing the earth from 
the sides, or from a distance. Let it be made 
uniform in its compactness and surface, that it 
may settle properly. Place the gutter stone, 
which should be of a thickness’ to correspond 


grooved or hollowed on the top, close beside 
the curb, after which put on about three inches 
in thickness of material, or broken stone, the 
largest of which should not exceed six ounces 
in weight. Let this be laid on of equal thick- 
ness, and then made compact with a roller— 
cast iron, if you please—which will give a uni- 
form surface. Then put on another and ano- 
ther coat of stone, broken fine as before, and 
roll it down, until the covering is 10 or 12 inch- 
es in thickness, which will be found ample for 
all purposes, provided it has been properly ma- 
naged in laying it on. 

The stone should be broken so fine as to 
form, after a little use, a solid mass; so much 
so as to become impervious to water, which 
will, if permitted to filter through, surely cause 
the large stone at bottom to settle, and the sur- 
face, of course, to become uneven. A good 
road may probably be made upon the present 
plan, but it will cost double, and still not be 
as good as a road built after the rule laid down 
by Mr. M’Adam. We trust now a beginning 
has been made, to do away with pavements, 
that the measure will be carried into full ope- 
ration, that our citizens may be able to judge 
for themselves of its utility and convenience. 





The communication frem Mr. Bulkley, which 
will be found in this number of the Journal, has 
been several weeks in our possession. It has 
been delayed in consequence of having other 
matters on hand, which we deemed of more im- 
portance to our readers than the continuation 
of acontroversy, in which the main subject has| 
ina great measure been lost sight of. 

We are deeply sensible of the importance, to 





of others, the importance of avoiding person- 
alities. An argument, to sustain which per- 
sonal reflections are necessary, is hardly worth 
the ammunition ; and, aside from the unfavora- 
ble influence it has upon the success of the 
Journal, we are unwilling to be the medium of 
a controversy, which, when thus carried on, 
can be productive of no beneficial results. 


LexineTon, Sept. 13th, 1833. 
To the Editor of the American Railroad Journal : 
Dzar_Sir—I wrote to you a few da 
some further observations on the subject of 
Arches. If you have received that communi- 
cation, and consider the matter worth a place 
in your Railroad Journal,* I must request you to 
have the kindness to add the following note at 
the bottom. Very respectfully, . D.&. 
Note.—The formula referred to above (as 
given in the 34th number of this Journal, 
031,) for determining the value of the vertical 
axis of the required ellipse, was by some inad- 
vertence written wrongly in the manuscript. ' It 
should have been the following : 


; c ‘2r+p+2ch ts 
2c'r+2ch 


c ‘Qrtp+2h te <t 
2c'r+2ch 


* See Railroad Journal, last number, page 593. 


Active measures for the establishment of a rail. 
way between Southampton and London have been 
revived, with increased prospects of ultimate suc. . 
cess. The project has been taken up with much 
spirit in London, and shares to the amount of $50,000 
are said to have beén subscribed by one house. 


A discovery of considerable importance as con- 
nected with the production of steam, has just been 
made by the superintendent of one of the gas estab. 
lishments in London. He has asce |, says the 
Court Journal, that an excellent fuel may be provided 
in coke, gas, tar, and water, applied in particular 
proportions ; and as the weight of this fuel is 
more than one third of the quantity of coals 
to produce the same result, it will no longer be 
cult to establish communication by steam with - 
and other distant parts of the world, the great 
indeed hitherto insuperable objection, the — 
bulk of the fuel, being now removed, Colonel T 
rena, the Member for Bolton, some time since ' 
understand took out a patent for a sing’ toed 
locomotive power, still more 
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of the various modes of constructing 
in its columns, and would, therefore, suggest 
those who favor us witha description of 
inventions, or with their views of the inv 









the Journal, of a free discussion of the merits)) would 
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f R. Bulkley to Uriah A. Boys My On 

cube! of the Guard Rail. To-.the Edi. 

tor of the American Railroad Journal. 

-Sm,—It being a declared purpose of our 

‘government to encourage useful improvements, 
we have a right, at all times, to presume that 
the people protected by it will not, whether they 

be native born citizens, or citizens by adoption, 

unreasonably attempt to thwart the rise and 
progress of such improvements. And if, after 
an objéct of improvement becomes publicly 
announced as accomplished, and approved of by 
competent judges, and only awaiting events for 

‘practical application, any individual feels 
inclined to contest, in opposition thereto, he 
should first satisfy himself that he is compe- 
tent to the undertaking—that he is master of 
the part of the subject he feels a desire to es- 
pouse ; lest he should subsequently become pos- 

sessed with the mortifying reflection of having 

failed to enlist any sensible, reflecting man, 
under his banner. 

__ The ‘New-York Patent Guard Rail,’ com- 
posed of a malleable iron rod, or rods incased 
in cast iron, was announced-as having been 
perfected and highly approved of by numerous 
scientific engineers ; and it may be said to have 
been approved of by every individual who has 
minutely examined the rails. It was also an- 
nounced that rails eight feet long, made on this 
principle, had been tested, as to strength, with 
bearers, or supports, eight feet apart ; that ata 
single bearing, in the middle of the rail, ten tons 
were applied without affecting the rail—being 
about four times the weight that would be re- 

uired in use. And that the respectable foun- 
er, in, this city, who applied the weights, gave 
as his opinion, that twenty tons, at a single 
bearing, would not break them. Yet, even af- 
ter such announcement, and by a more scienti- 
fic description, Mr. Uriah A. Boyden, of Lowell, 

.Massachusetts, who had never seen the rails, 
appeared, by hostile communication in your 
Journal, in discussion of the possibility of per- 
fecting that which had already been perfected, 
and perfected, too, in a most satisfactory man- 
ner. F 

How far Mr. Boyden was master of the part 
of the subject he espoused, may be inferred by 
reference to the record of his conclusions—the 
fallacy of which may be understood by quoting 
one or two, out of the many contained in the 
various columns of your Journal, comprised in 
his communications, as, for instance, on the 
subject of the difference of contraction and ex- 

ansion, between malleable iron and cast iron. 

is Conclusion, following his premise, is con- 
tained in these words : * Hence,’ he stated, ‘ the 
wrourht iron bar may be nearly or quite torn 
asunder, without any extraneous force being 
applied to the rail.’ This, too, he must have 
understood as being effected while both were 
in a heated state; whereas,in practice, when 
both descriptions of iron are applied together, 
there is no difference in contraction and expan. 
sion ‘acie. coupe If there be any difference, the 
one becomes conformed to the other, while 
both are ina heated state; so that castng? 
made.on this principle are as perfect as if made 
entirely of cast iron. Besides, if there were, 
in fact, a difference, a wrought iron rod while 
in its heated state, say of one inch diameter 
and a foot long, instead of being ‘torn asun- 
der,’ would bear being drawn down to a thou- 

_ sand feet in length, more or less, without even 
i came d to tear it asunder—hence the fallacy 

_of his conclusion alluded to. ‘ 

I will quote one more of his, assumed to be, 
cogent conclusions—it being on the subject of 
the rence in the wear between. malleable 
iron and cast iron rails. In myd 

_ the manufacture of rails, on which Mr. Boyden’s 
_ communication ris stated the ‘use 


n of 


of entire metalic moulds,’ or chill plates, with 
a view to cause increased hardness in the rails. 
In his communication on that part of the sub- 
jects he concludes his premise in these words : 
‘But (says Mr. Boyden) it seems that cast iron 
wears off about jive temes as fast as wrought 
iron.’ an 

Such is his conclusion, placed on record in 
a page of a public journal? I forbear remarks 
which such a sentence, and such sentences, 
manifestly intended for effect in opposing, 
would justify—common sense, in any individual 
who examines the subject, will determine the 
merited. award. The absurdity of his said 
conclusion will forcibly appear in the following 
paragraph : 

‘In order to wear off iron, or any other sub- 
stance, it requires substance to come in contact, 
by which one frets off the other. It is but a 
few days since we were informed, through the 
public prints, that a culprit, under sentence of 
death, made his escape from prison by fretting 
off, or sawing off, malleable iron bars with a 
spoon: we have often had accounts of prison 
bars being fretted off by a knife, by watch 
springs, and by various other instruments; and 
with a single fine-toothed saw—such as used 
by carpenters—many malleable iron railroad 
bars might be severed. Such sawsare frequently 
used for the purpose of severing pieces of mal- 
leable iron; whereas, perhaps, a single cast 
iron rail, cast on a chill, as proposed, would re- 
sist the effect of a thousand, more or less, of 
such saws, or other instruments.’ 

The effect can be too easily ascertained, by 
experiment, to render it necessary to rely.on 
the speculative conclusions of Mr. Boyden, 
or other writers of a similar class. 

And, having touched upon the rationality of 
Mr. Bayden’s conclusions, I will now allude to 
the principle—the principle by which he has 
manifestly been actuated, in the course of 
his hostile remarks on this subject: I al- 
lude particularly to the impression he, in his 
determination to oppose, intended to convey, 
by hacen perverting extracts, by attribut- 
ing to Mr. Wood, an eminent and impartial au- 
thor, expressions made by another individual, 
which expressions, from their extreme par- 
tiality:and flat denial of the truth of observa- 
tions of respectable engineers, were calculated 
to substantiate, if undetected, part of Mr. Boy- 
den’s statements in his communications on 
this subject, but they were also calculated, se- 
riously, to affect the respectability of Mr. 
Wood as an author. In my reply I directed 
his attention to this quotation, presuming it to 
have been an error; and in his next succeeding 
communication I was surprised to learn that 
it was intentional. ‘I (he says) knew it was 
a quotation from Stephenson.’ He has so put 
it on record, and he may now give reason after 
reason, since detected, and admitted, if he 
chooses. 

In Mr. Boyden’s last communication he says 
much on a new subject, it being the subject of 
consistency ; but before replying to it, as a sub- 
ject, I propose to use it in explanation of his 
many inconsistencies, although, as I remarked 
in my last communication, ‘I see no use in 
explaining. or pointing out errors to that de- 
scription of writers ;’ others, however, may 
view the subject in its proper light. 

I did state in my first reply to Mr. Boyden, 
that ‘his statements were inconsistent with 
Mr. Sullivan’s.’ Each of them commented on 
the same part of the subject, while each were 
aiming, eagerly aiming,-at opposition—each 
~_— his own reasons for condemning or un- 

ervaluing the object in question. Therefore, 
it being in allusion to the incasing of a wrought 
iron rod with cast iron, I need not again quote 
their premises; but the sequ¢él, according to 
Mr. Boyden, is—‘ Hence the wrought iron bar 
may be nearly or quite torn asunder, without 
any extraneous force being applied to the rail ;’ 
and the sequel, according to Mr. Sullivan, 
eit will be loose in the bor 
not. 
ibut . 








inconsistent in relation to each other, 
are wrong in their conclusions—both 


bore caeeetene hey eadleheeatanale 


are inconsistent in relation to the effect in 
practice. Spat iron bars, while incased, 
are firmly bound by the cast iron, and after hav- 
ing been ineased, and the cast iron broken off, 
are as perfect as before they had been so used. 
Hence their inconsistencies. These conclu. 


||sions-were drawn by those writers, with spe- 


cial allusion to my method of manufacturing 
rails. Mr. Boyden, finding himself foiled in 
screening himself from this charge of incon- 
sistency, now, in his last communication, 
makes his inconsistencies more and more ap- 
parent: he states, ‘If Mr, Bulkley can conceive 
of a malleable iron bar being within a hole in a 
cast iron bar, the hole being larger than the 
malleable iron bar, and at the same time the 
malleable iron being strained longitudinally, he 
will be able to perceive that Mr. Sullivan’s and 
his (Mr. Boyden’s) statements can both be 
true.’ Inreply to this I will first state, that I 
do think it a most singular proposition for an 
opponent in argument to even hint to his an- 
tagonist to conceive of a changed object—an 
imaginary object—merely to screen that oppo- 
nent from the absurdity of his own conclusions ; 
yet the absurdity of his proposition exceeds 
that of his conclusions, if possible. He might, 
with equal rationality, have said, ‘ conceive of 
the materials for a ship being fastened together 
by bolts of half an pa diameter, in holes of an 
inch diameter,’ as to speak of drawing or 
straining a bar of iron longitudinally by the 
effect of a surroundifg object, the orifice in the 
surrounding object being at the ‘same time 
larger than the malleable iron bar’—thus show- 
ing his conclusions to be consistent with impos- 
sibilities. And then he speaks of ‘ conceiving 
of a malleable iron bar being longer than the 
cast, and its ends larger than the calibre of the 
cast bar:’ the idea of thus forming a rail is as 
ridiculous as his conclusions, to which I have 
adverted. 

And as to that word ‘ consistency,’ in which 
Mr. Boyden has so muclr exposed himself, I 
could, taking his three communications collect - 
ively, point out more inconsistency than in 
a, equal extent of writing I have ever before 
read. 

And he has _ so far become entangled by his 
own errors and misrepresentations, that he has 
now, as I before stated, not only alluded to a 
‘changed object,’ a rail of different construction 
from the one he began commenting upon, but in 
his last communication has attempted to change 
the definition of a word,—that important word 
‘consistency,’ so as to make that also comport 
with his writings. Such readers of your jour- 
nal as have read his last communication casu- 
ally, may have passed the (his) new definition of 
the word ‘consistency,’ unnoticed. -At first 
glance, when noticed, his exposition in lexico- 
graphy ‘seems to put lexico hers to the 
blush ; for, according to Mr. Urie A. Boyden, 
those lexicographers who have heretofore been 
undoubted as to correctness, can no longer be 
deemed to be, or be deemed to have been, mas- 
ters of the English language ; for Mr. Boyden 
states that ‘every master of the English lan- 
guage knows the word consistency, as applied 
to writings, signifies that the parts agree, or 
stand together, or that it is not self-contradic- 
tory ; and he adds, that ‘it never implies that 
the writing is either true or false, or that it ei- 
ther agrees or disagrees with any thing not 
stated in the writing.’ 

The absurdity of this is only equalled by 
another in Mr. Boyden’s second communica- 
tion alluded to in your Journal, page 434, third 
column; wherein it alludes to his poring 
stated, that every intelligent engineer. ha 
now become satisfied as to a specific. point; 
when, in point of fact, perhaps not one engi- 
neer in a hundred, or a thousand, knew even 
the outlines of the subject in question ; 
perhaps in every instance, those engineers, 
many of whom rank in the first class, who! 

abject to which he alluded, de- 
tl pressions to be directly the re- 
verse from what he had stated. I alluded to 
this in my reply as an absurdity on the part of 
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ir. Be ; could it not with propriety be 
‘called inconsistent with the fact? If so, it im. 
plies that the writing is false. If this view of, 
it be correct, it miglrt be compared to the “ kill- 
ing two birds with one stone,” as I advert to 
one of his absurd or inconsistent statements, 
to prove the inconsistency of the other in allu- 
sion to the true definition of the word consis. 
tency ; and the very definition he has above 
given is self-inconsistent, for it does disagree 
with things not stated in his writing. It disa- 
grees with the publications of lexicographers, 
which publications are “ things” not stated 
his writings ; and his definition may with 
propriety be called inconsistent with theirs, it 
being contradictory to theirs. Therefore, havin 
quoted Mr. Boyden’s definition above, I. wil 
now quote the definition by lexicographers, 
namely, consistent—“ not contradictory, not 
opposed ;” consistency— agreement with it- 
self, or with any other thing.” And their defi- 
nition of the word inconsistency is as follows: 
“absurdity in argument or nurration, incon- 
ity” ; also of the word inconsistent is as fol- 
ws: “incompatible, not suitable, incongru- 
ous, contrary, absurd.” This contradiction to 
his definition shows the extreme absurdity of 


his declaration of what every master of the 


English language knows, when perhaps every 
school boy of common understanding would 
semprenend the fallacy of his definition. 

The idea conveyed in the last clause of Mr. 
Boyden’s definition of the word “ consistency” 
is of a most preposterous description. He says 
“it never implies that the writing is either true 
or false.” Query: if Mr. Boyden makes false 
quotations from the writings of others, which 
he has admitted knowingly to have done, is it 
not “inconsistent” with truth? Once more as 
to his definition of. inconsistency, as I wish him 
to understand his errors: he says, “ it,” mean- 
ing consistency, “never implies that the wri- 
ting is either true or false; or, that it either 
agrees or disagrees with any thing not stated 


- in the writing.” Query : suppose two men at- 


tempt. to describe a specific thing, both give a 
wrong description, and each disagrees with the 
other, would not their writings be deemed to 
be. tnconsistent with the nature of the thing 
they had attempted to describe? and would not 
their disagreed writings alluding to that specific 
thing be inconsistent with each other, although 
neither had mentioned the other in his writings ? 
I am at a loss to account for the desire mani- 
fested by Mr. Boyden to misrepresent in the 
manner he does. In his last communication 
he says, ‘Mr. Bulkley in his last reply to me 
denies having accused me of inconsistency in 
my writings ;’ whereas I did not state any such 
denial. e denial I did state was of a differ- 
ent nature ; it alluded toa previous misstate- 
ment of his, which misstatement of his charged 
me with saying what I did not say ; and ‘I de- 
nied having written any such words;’ and | 
added, that the words which he attributed to 
me as being the author of, ‘were original 
with himself.’ (This previous misstatement 
of his, to which I have alluded, may be seen in 
the American Railroad Journal, page 434, first 
column, and is a kind of deception, in which 
no writer could be justified.] I have already 
written three times as much as I intended 
when I commenced, but'I find it impossible 
with few words to do justice to the subject. 
When considering that the proposed im- 
provement in question was stated to have been 
predicated upon practical results, it would I 
think be difficult to point out an instance under 
‘Similar circumstances, of hostile attacks of 
equal virulence ; and when considering that 
Such description of attacks are'‘never made by 


Tsons who are disposed to encourage useful 
improvements, the moving cause of that oppo- 
at first seemed mysterious, and led to the 


supposition that the assailants might have been 
impelled by strong feelings of ostentation, or 





having proposed an im ement in preserv- 
ing timber for rails, prs ig that he had reason 
to think it could be done in such wise as to 
last thirty, perhaps fifty years ;’ and the other, 
in allusion to what I had stated as to the liabi- 


improprieties istinguished each by its 
proper character, he calls it slander, instead of 
acknowledging his errors : slander, without al- 
luding to any s 
allude to by which he could be justified, thus 





lity of wrought iron to decay and become wea- 
kened by crusts of rust, stated, that ‘ iron may 
in some degree be defended from rusting by 
having in combination a small quantity of 
some other substance.’ Whenever, therefore, 
he may think proper to give a more minute de- 
scription of that ‘small’ quantity of some 
‘other’ substance, I trust he will not choose 
the subject of the ‘Guard Rail’ as a prelude to 
his description. 

Mr. Boyden in his last communication had 
the impertinence to allude to my having slan- 
dered him ; I detest the very idea of attempt- 
ing to slander any individual. Were I to know 
of having written a sentence that should by 
disinterested judges be deemed to be slander- 
ous, I would hasten to make acknowledg- 
ments. Mr. Boyden alludes to it in general 
terms ; he is cautious not to allude to «ny spe- 
cific sentence as containing it. I have beer 
cautious that no sentence I have written should 
contain it; hence his extreme imbecility in 
making such a charge for shelter to his own 
errors. Had he have said that I had censured 
him, he would have made a just remark; I 
have charged him with making false quota- 
tions ; he has admitted it. I have charged him 
with inconsistency, and with absurdity; it 
is therefore for the readers of your Journal to 
determine whether I have not shown those 
charges to be well founded in reference to his 
writings ; and I did not make those charges in 
general terms, but specifically. 

In the latter part of his last communication 
he has further conveyed ideas manifesting a 
degree of meanness which no judicious writer 
would be guilty of, in attempting, among other 
remarks, to convey the idea that the severity of 
my remarks were owing to a fear of bein 
foiled in relation to an object in which I ha 
spent time and money in perfecting ; but he 
may consider himself as informed, that the 
true basis may be discovered in my writings, 
and that it will require conclusions more just 
than he has shown himself capable of forming, 
in his allusions to the ‘ tearing asunder’ of heat- 
ed wrought iron rods, and of hard cast iron 
wearing off ‘five times’ as fast as wrought, 
before there will be any danger of foiling an 
improvement predicated upon practical results. 
It were an insult to presume that the minds of| 
readers, at this enlightened age, could be di- 
verted by such absurdities. No, Mr. Editor, 
the severity of my remarks were involuntary, 
they were provoked by the, what most writers 
consider, unpardonable practice of making false 
quotations, together with his absurdities which 
[have above commented upon. A false quota- 
tion or misrepresentation put in type in a pubs 
lic journal may, in a subsequent number, be 
corrected, but this does not correct the evil; 
it may stand for ever in print, and the evil com- 
munication may be read and commented upon 
by persons who have no knowledge of the ex- 
istence of a contradictory communication. 

No, sir; so far from my mind being so intent- 
ly fixed in favor.af this or any other improve- 
ment, however valwable, even could I gain an 
exclusive patent right to all the rails that will 
be required for all the roads that will be esta- 
blished in the United States for the next twen- 
ty years, I would not for it consent to continue 
an a of communications through a 
public journal, with any individual whose prin- 
ciples permit him to ieee from bounds o 
propriety. " 

I therefore appeal to you, as the editor of a 
public journal, which. ranks, and very justly 
ranks, with the most respectable publications 





practising a principle in writing which it is de- 
sirable not Agee so ae Ng 

Mr. Boyden having made three several com- 
saga and I have replied. to them all, 
the subject, a ntly in all its bearings, is 
before the yeabiah of ine Journal, who now 
have an opportunity of judging as to the real 


object of attempting to op . 
that which had satisfactorily men accomplished 
practically ; and for a minute descri of 


which, with en 


vings, readers are referred to 
the American 


or ailroad Journal, Vol. II, No. 
, page 210; and for repliesto its upposers, 
to the same volume, No. tS page 276; Ko. 20, 
pase 307 ; No. 23, page 354 ; No. 24, page 373 ; 
o. 28, page 434; in which are contained nu- 
merous extracts from publications of celebra- 
ted authors, alluding to practical results on the 
important subject of Wooden Rails and of 
Metalic Rails for railroads. 
Respectfully, yours, eng 
R. Buixuey. 





[For the American Railroad Journal.] 

Mr. Eptror,—I am at a loss whether I 
understand, correctly, what is meant by trac. 
tion, or the force of traction; for in your first 
volume, page 405, is a table by Mr. Telford, by 
which.I understand, that on the same piece of 
road, with a coach of 18 ewt. and seven pas- 
sengers, on an inclination 1 in 600, at a speed 
of 6 miles an hour, the force required was 111 
Ibs. and at 10 miles an hour, the force required 
was 128 lbs.; that is to say, on the given incli- 
nation the force required to move at the rate of 
ten miles an hour, compared with that required 
to-move at the rate of six miles, was as 128 to 
111, or, if the coach were moving at the rate 
ot six miles, and you add to the whole force 
i it will imerease the speed to 10 miles 
an hour—showing a great gain by a rapid 
motion ; but in No. 6, of vol. 2, you have pub- 
lished, from the Baltimore Gazette, an essay 
on Steam Carriages upon Turnpike roads, 
where the writer says, referring to the same 
table, “‘ Thus it is proved that the force of trac- 
tion on a turnpike road varies with the velo- 
city; that is to say, the force required to pass 
over one mile, or any given distance, at the rate 
of ten miles per hour, is greater than that re- 
quired to pass with the same load an equal 
hour distance, at eight miles per hour, and the re- 
sistance on an equal space, at eight miles per 
is greater than at six miles per hour ;” being 
directly the reverse of the conclusion to which 
my understanding of the table led me, namely, 
showing a great loss, instead of a great gain, 
by rapid motion, as compared with a slower 
one. Will you, sir, or will some of your intelli- 
gent correspondents, do me the favor to decide 
which of us has the correct conclusion. . 

Mine is corroborated by a similar table in one 
of your numbers, from Major Long. By the 
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uent remerks in the same article, 
Baltimore fieaettay and by the laws of matter 
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equires no more power to keep up that velo- 
sity than what is govern to overcome the 
resistance from the atmosphere, from friction 
— axles, and from obstructions at the sur- 












You see that these views arecalculated very 

strongly to confirm the opinion which you have 
hefetofore published, on the advantages of large 
wheels at leaston a level road,'[sée No. 26, cur- 
rent Volume] and this is a matter of no small 
importance, for it is evident that a road can be 
made from the Cape of Florida, or from New- 
Orleans, scarcely varying from a level all the 
way to Norfolk, and probably to Philadelphia 
and New-York, by admitting curves which 
. ‘would be no disadvantage on a road of earth. 
In all the great West,‘also, roads can be made 
in various important directions, and of immense 
extent, without ever departing materially trom 
a level. 
_. You doubtless perceive that I have more en- 
thusiasm than science, and I may remark that 
Ihave no scientific neighbors, who have sut- 
ficient interest in such speculations, to show 
me my errors, if they be errors ; and their fal- 
lacy may beso plain that you will not willingly 
occupy your time with them. However, I ven- 
ture once more to ask, as a great favor, that my 
mistake, if it be one, may be pointed out. It 
is a matter of course that I have great confi- 
dence in my own views, that they are correct ; 
and if so, they are of great importance, and go 
far to show that a road of earth is better than 
a railroad, at least for one or two valuable 
considerations. Transportation can be much 
more rapid, and the carriages will be more du- 
rable wen less liable to accident. 

Suppose a carriage, with wheels 20 feet dia- 
meter, and 18 inch tire, each wheel weighing 
perhaps 3 tons, passing frequently over a well 
graduated road of common earth, is it not evi- 
dent that such a road would soon be almost as 
smooth and as hard as iron! Iam aware of 
the effects of severe frost, but my mind is prin- 
cipally directed towards the great south, and 
the great west, where frost occasions very little 
inconvenience. Let such a carriage set off 
from an elevation, and descend an. inclined 
plane, sufficient to give it, by the force of gra- 
vity, the required velocity. a very small power 
willthen be sufficient to keep up the motion, 
and its impetus will carry it up another incli- 
netion, where it is to discharge cargo, or take 
in coal and water, and whence it would have 
the advantage of a descending plane when 
again setting off. 

A carriage with large wheels will have a 
smooth and regular motion, without trembling 

‘orjolting. And if it be true that the expendi- 
ture of steam, and consequently of fuel and wa- 
ter, is as the number of revolutions, then -the 
conclusion is inevitably and very greatly in fa- 
vor of such wheels, and a road of earth. But 
for the present I will not indulge myself or 
trouble your readers any further. oO. 

Virginia, Aug. 7, 1833. 





On the Undulating Railway. By Brnsamin 
‘Cueverton. [From the London Mechanics’ 
Magazine. | 
Srz,—Your correspondent, ‘ Junius Redi- 
vivus,’ is a clever writer, but an unpractised 
thinker. He was evidently not brought up a 
lawyer, to examine both sides of a question. 
He will do better in time, but at present he is 
apt to take a single view of things, and, there- 
fore, an incomplete and superficial one, if I may 
be allowed to say so without giving him offence. 


But I should-be reprehensible in so saying if 


I did not give an instance in proof of my asser- 
tion. I take, therefore, his _ communication 
respecting the undulating railway. 

I beg, Tcbese, at en outset, clearly to 
be erstood that I do not contend for any ad- 
vantages which this sort of railway is alleged 
to sess over the ordinary level one—not 
even in theory, much less in practice; but I 
limit myself to the assertion that ‘Junius Re- 
divivos’ has’ not exhibited the fallacy upon 
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what has been done in the case—of the nature 
of the experiment shown at the Adelaide street 
Gallery of Practical Science and Works of Art? 
A carriage, whose moving power was a spring, 
was wound up to the same tension in eac 
trial, by traversing it backwards a given dis- 
tance on the floor. If placed alternately on the 
level and on the undulating railway, it was 
found that it travelled a certain distance in the 
same time, although the extremity of the latter 
railway was raised six inches above the level 
of the former. Now, where is the fallacy of 
which ‘Junius Redivivus’ speaks! Is it in the 
fact? and would he say with an engineer, a 
friend of mine, that though he should see it he 
would not believe in it? All his arguments, in- 
deed, go to prove that the thing is impossible ; 
but on further consideration he may be inclined 
to suspect their relevancy to the subject he 
has taken in hand, rather than the accuracy of| 
his sight. It may, however, be said that the 
fallacy lies in the inference drawn from these 
experiments as to the superior advantages of 
this new form of railway. It is admitted—but 
then why did not ‘Junius Redivivus’ apply 
himself to this point, detect the lurking error, 
and show that the experimental trials were not 
fairly instituted? Instead of this, he contents 
himself with general reasoning about the im- 
possibility of power being self-generated, main- 
taining that ‘ what is gained by an accelerated 
motion down hill, is balanced by an up hill to 
ascend in turn ;’ that ‘no more power can 
come out of a thing than that we put into it ;’ 
and with giving superfluous utterance to many 
more such truisms, about which, it is to be 
hoped, few of your readers need now to be in- 
stricted, except, perhaps, some two or three 
perpetual motion seekers. 

I will myself become a ‘schemer,’ just to 
show ‘ Junius Redivivus’ that all his arguments 
are thrown away, that they are altogether be- 
side the question, by proving that they are 
equally applicable to the following as pretty a 
subject, on paper, as ever was seen. Let there 
be a series of axles elevated high above the 
ground, and placed at certain equal distances 
apart. They are to be actuated by a power 
sufficient to overcome their own friction on 
their bearings, and the resistance of the air to 
the motion of the carriage, &c. A swinging 
platform is to be suspended from each axle in 
the manner of a pendulum, and, at the extre- 
mities of the arcs which they describe, short 
roads are to be constructed in order to receive 
the carriage in its transit from one platform to 
the other. -A slight sketch will explain my 
meaning better. (Sketch omitted.) 

A B are axles ; C D, platforms; F D, roads. 
On the arrival of the platform at E, the car- 
riage, being on wheels, will, by its momentum, 
be carried over the road to the platform at C, 
and again be launched forward to its next stage, 
and so on in succession. Will ‘Junius Redi- 
vivus’ be so good as to point out any theoretic 
absurdity in this notable scheme, however pre- 

osterous it may be ima practical point of view. 
nlike the undulating railway, its economy of 
power is acquivocable and undeniable, and yet 
it is equally open to all ‘Junius Redivivus’s’ 
up-and-down-hili arguments, and which are in 
equal degree irrelevant. If I were to say 
that the momentum of the platform and its car- 
riage, acquired in the descent from D to F, was 
more than sufficient to carry it from F to E, 
I should be chargeable with the nonsense 
against which his arguments are directed ; for 
‘the man should, indeed, be laughed at, who 
asserts that the power of a machine is multi- 
plied by going up and down hill.’ Nothing, 
however, of the kind is asserted, not even, as | 
understand, by the sanguine projector of the 
undulating railway, much less by its scientific 
friends ; but it is contended, and, in reference 
to the scheme before your readers, with the full 
assurance of truth, that friction is diminished, 
and powef, therefore, saved, but not multiplied, 
as ‘Junius: Redivivus’ would have it. at 








which he says the projector has stumbied, nor 


there is less friction in this pendulum mode of 
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proved the existence of one. Is he aware o | 











lconveyance than on a common railway, is evi- 
dent from the circumstance of its being confined 
to a trifling motion of the axles in their 
bearings during the passage of the load thro 
the much greater space of the arc, D E. ot 
that the diminution of the friction would be ex- 
actly in this proportion, for the wheels of the 
railroad carriage would have to be taken into 
the account. The case assimilates to that of a 
large wheel and a small one, and the saving 
would be in the proportion of the ratio of the 
pendulum rod and the radius of its axle to the 
ratio of the carriage wheel and its axle. The 
advantage here spoken of is unquestionable ; 
but whether there would be less friction on an 
undulating than on a level railway, is a debate. 
able point, and ‘ Junius Redivivus’ should have 
combatted the affirmative instead of fighting:a 
man of straw. He should have shown t 
friction would not be diminished at any part of 
the curve, or, admitting a diminution at any 
lace or places, he should have instructed us 
ow it would be compensated by an excess of 
friction. I need not say where or how—that 
is for ‘Junius Redivivus’ to do. The writer 
in the Atheneum is certainly wrong—not 80 
much from taking an incorrect as an incom. 
plete view of the subject. He has omitted all 
consideration of the centrifugal force that is 
generated, and which much influences the re- 
sult. It may here be asked, how, then, did the 
experiments exhibit results apparently so much 
in favor of the undulating railway? I cannot 
enter upon this point, as I have not investigated 
or even seen them; but there is no doubt that 
it arose principally, if not wholly, from the in. 
ertia of the carriage having been overcome by 
an extraneous force in the one case and not in 
the other. The projectors doubtless consider. 
ed the experiment to be a fair one, but I hope 
they will not allow themselves to be self-de- 
ceived to their own bitter cost. 

There is a sort of paradox connected with 
the subject, which it may be worth while to 
mention here, especially as I am inclined to 
think it is at the foundation of those fallacious 


this scheme entertain. Among the latter are 
some whose eminence and position in the sci- 
entific world should have kept them from draw- 
ing crude and hasty conclusions. I have said 
that the axles B A, &c. are to be actuated by a 
power sufficient to overcome their own fric- 
tion, the resistance of the air, and that opposed 
to the passing of the carriage over the roads D 
E, &c. Now, without further application of 
power, no progress can be made ; but yet with- 
vut any continual supply of it, as locomotion 
proceeds, and simply by a single additional ef- 
fort in the first instance, effected by the de- 
scent of the machine from D to F, not only 
will the distance D E be accomplished, but ano- 
ther and another, even unto the world’s end. 
That is to say, the initial force, though only 
just competent to produce motion of a given 
velocity, is effective for its prolongation at the 
same rate to any distance, or for any length of 
time. And this is true, not only of the pre- 
sent scheme, but also of the undulating rail- 
way. Oh! it is absurd, says ‘Junius Redivi- 
vus,’ and begins immediately to smell perpetu- 
al motion. He must remember that, by the 
terms of the proposition, all hindrance is pro- 
vided against ; the motion therefore, is unim- 
peded, and no reason can be assigned why it 
should cease after it is once commenced. The 
paradox is only in the way of putting the case, 
for the like may be said of all machinery and 
moving bodies. It is probable, however, that 
some confused notions on this head may have 
led the projectors of the undulating railway to 
imagine that: they had herein an exclusive ad- 
vantage over the level railway, and that the 


force which is first generated, forgetting that 
such force needs no supply for its maintenance, 
and that all that is requisite for its uni 

existence, is to provide that it shall not be ex- 
hausted by demands upon it to meet friction, 








[éce. . The same thing takes place on the ordi- 
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railway, though not precisely in the same 
pS ‘At first the ineeling power of the 
engine is greatly in excess above the resist- 
ance, and constitutes an accelerating moving 
force up to the point at which it is no longer 
in excess, or when a uniform motion is ob- 
tained. The steam power is now wholly em- 
ployed in overcoming resistance, and not in 
roducing motion, otherwise an accelerated ve- 
[oeity would take place. The motion, there- 
fore, results from the force imparted to, and re- 
siding in, the machine, and will continue un- 
chec for any time or distance, if that force 


is not drawn upon for any other purpose. If 


it were un object of any moment to shorten 
the time in imparting to a carriage the inertia 
of motion, this may be obtained by a commen- 
cing inclined plane on a level railway, as well 
as. on an undulating railway ; but that any af- 
ter advantage can be procured by a succession 
of them is wholly a mistake. 

In connection with this subject aad the be- 
forementioned place of exhibition, I beg, in 
conclusion to draw attegtion to Mr. Saxton’s 
very ingenious and original mode of propelling 
a carriage on a railway. It is a reversal in 

ractice of the principle embodied in the wind- 
ass of unequal diameters. . ens: 
I am, sir, yours, &c. 
BensamMIN CHEVERTON. 

P. S.—Verily, our coachmakers are wonder- 
fully ignorant of ‘the application of the princi- 
ples of science :’ they have not gone deep in 
their studies, or ‘Junius Redivivus’ would not 
have been obliged to tell them that a plate of 
iron was stiffer placed on its edge than when 
laid flat. His scientific expedient of accommo- 
dating the tension of carriage springs to their 
load, ‘by supplying the absence of flesh and 
blood by weights conveniently arranged, just 
as a ship takes ballast on board when her car- 
go is discharged,’ reminds me of a mode of 
travelling which I noticed in Spain. Two per- 
sons being mounted ona mule, one on each 
side, the lighter pannier was balanced against 
the other with a load of stones. When ‘ Junius 
Redivivus’ wrote this remark, ‘that no more 
power can come out of a thing than is put into 
it,’ did it not remind him of his own proposal 
to employ a steam engine to work an air-pump, 
for the porpost of having air-guns instead of: 
steam artillery? Surely he too is not ‘one of 
those numerous, unthinking people, who believe 
that, by making a simple machine complicated, | 
they actually multiply their power,’ or who 
imagine that they cannot produce a thing so 
well at first as they can at second hand. 

hese observations, as they are made in 
good part, so I hope they will be taken. They 
allude to mere specks, as it were, on the face of) 
the sun, but which are blemishes notwithstand- 
ing. 











that (apparently) now remains to be done, is to 
ascertain the average cost of this mode of con- 
veyance, as compared with horse power ; and 
this, of course, must be an affair of time. We 
trust the Paddington Company will act more 
openly by the public in this respect than pre- 
vious speculators have done; and that they 
will make known the result of their experience, 
whatever it may be, without any mystification 
or evasion. 

Since writing the preceding notice, we have 
received the following very frank and satisfac- 
tory letter on the subject, from a shareholder 
of the Company :— 


Sir,—The London and Paddington Steam 
Carriage Company have tried and proved the 
effectiveness of their carriage, by taking it from 
Paddington to London-wall, and thence up 
Houndsditch, through Whitechapel (on. market 
day), and on to Stratford and West Ham, and 
returning the same way back again ; thus prov- 
ing its capability of proceeding through crowded 
thoroughfares without inconvenience or liabi- 
lity to accident to the persons in the carriage or 
others. We have also on Monday begun to 
ply to and from Paddington to the City for hire ; 
and intend for the present, continuing to go 
once or twice-a day for the purpose of develop- 
ing the wants of the road, and also such im- 
perfections as may appear in practice, tn order 
that we may‘remedy them in the other carriages 
in progress of preparation. As soon as we 
have got two more carriages ready, the whole 
three will commence running in regular suc- 
cession on this line of road, each carriage per- 
forming fourteen journeys to and fro per day, 
which is nearly the work of three omnibuses 
and thirty horses. During the early journeys 
of this single carriage, the fare will be one shil- 
ling. We do not, however, wish people to think 
we have commenced business as we mean 
to go on; for, at present, we are really only go- 
ing for the purpose of satisfying the public of 
the safety and perfect practicability of this mode 
of travelling, and also of getting practice on the 
road, so that we may find out and apply every 
improvement that may be requisite. When the 
novelty of the thing has worn off a little, it is to 
be hoped that the road will not be so crowded 
with curious gazers, as it is every time we now 
go out, to the great prejudice of the speed of 
the vehicle, which it requires no small portion 
of skill and care on the part of the guide to steer 
with safety through the multitude of coaches, 
gigs, carts, drays, &c. that constantly beset its 
path. As it is, a second journey each day 


\|would, at present, become a perfect nuisance ; 


but as soon as the road, by our frequent jour- 
neys, becomes less crowded, we shall, even 
with the one carriage, go two‘or three journeys 
occasionally, perhaps more, as soon as we are 
|satisfied that we have adopted every improve- 
ment in strength and quality that daily practice 





Tuer Pappineron Sream Carriace Com. 
PANY.—A steam omnibus, constructed for this | 
Company, on the plan of Mr. Hancock, (says) 
the London Mechanics’ Magazine,) has at len gth| 
made its appearance on the road between the’ 
City and Paddington. We saw it at work on’ 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday last, and 
Were very well pleased: with the manner of its! 
peration. It seemed to be as perfectly under! 
e regulation ef the steersman as any of the. 
val vehicles drawn by horses, went a good 
deal faster, as much so, perhaps, as the crowded. 
ate of the road would allow, and caused no’ 
hnoyance by noise or smoke, to either bipeds 

quadrupeds. In external appearance it dif- 
tra little from an ordinary omnibus, and con- 
tins accommodations for exactly the same num- 
r of passengers. The part for the passen- 
Ts is ‘the furnace in the rear, and the 
gine Work (which occupies but a small space, 
tween the two. The motive power is com. 
unicated by chains, and to one wheel only. 
are, we believe, si- 


i plied for some tine by Mr. Han- 























































































































may show tobe necessary. The carriage has 
been open to public inspection on these premi- 
ses for nearly three months: but, now that we 
go out daily, strangers are not admitted on any 
account, as it would interfere too much wit 
the regular business of the establishment, and 
also with the progress of the other carriages. 

I have now, sir, presented you with a few 
facts as to the present and future ; and facts 
only, for I hate puffing and lies as much as you 
can do, in a great national matter like this. I 
do not know whether I am too sanguine or not, 
but I conceive we shall be able to. satisfy the 
public that the important question as regards 


steam-travelling on common roads—to be, or 
not to be,—will now be solved. 
Lam, sir, your obedient servant, 
CanpiDUs. 


London, April 24, 1833. 





Rotary Pump.—Messrs. Hale, Crane & 
Co. of this city, have obtained a patent for, 
and established a manufactory of, a new ro- 
até pump, which promises to be a decided 
valuable improvement. Two wheels are 
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them in size, and which fits: closely upon’ 
their sides. One of the wheels has, on its 
periphery, floats or wings, three in number, 
at equal distances apart—somewhat like 
cogs; the. other wheel has cavities, into 
which the cogs or floats may fall; both 
wheels being so placed in their easing as to 
revolve together, and their peripheries form- 
ing a water joint. Through the ends or 
heads of the casing pass the shafts, which 
support and turn the wheels. There are 
two apertures in the casing, through one of 
which the water is drawn up by the suction 
produced by the motion of the floats as they 
recede from the wheel containing the cavi- 
ties, and through the other the water is dis- 
charged, by the approach of the floats to- 
wards it. ‘The pump may be put in motion 
by the hand or other power. One 14 inches 
in diameter, with the application of the pow- 
er of two men, will raise and discharge 180 
gallons per minute. A pump of this size is 
already in successful operation at the Sims- 
bury mines in this state; and orders for 
others have been received from several 
States in the Union.—{N. Eng. W. Review. ] 





Sixx Manuracrure.—One of the most 
gratifying exhibitions we ever witnessed is 
that of the silk-worm in all its stages, with 
the mulberry-leaves, eggs, cocoons, -chrysa- 
lis, miller, &c., together with a complete do- 
mestic process of manufacture, which may 
be seen at the Agricultural Warehouse, 
North, Market street, Boston. The machine 
which is there in motion was invented last 
winter, by. Mr. Adam Brooks, of Scituate, 
Massachusetts, and a patent of it, which we 
have seen, was issued on the late 29th of 
June. It is an improvement, as it seems to 
us, of vast importance ; for, unlike the Pied- 
montese Wheel, heretofore chiefly used, 
which only performed the reeling process, it 
combines the reeling and twisting ; and the 
saving of labor is such, in consequence, that 
150 skeins can be made in a day by one wo- 
man, anda little girl, to turn this improved 
wheel, as easily as 40 can by the old. This 
we learn from those who have tried both. 
One of the new machines is used in Con- 
necticut, and another in New-York, besides - 
those in the family of the ingenious inventor, 
who now devote their time, in a great mea- 
sure, to this business. 

Mr. Brooks is one of the Society of Friends. 
His wife, who superintends the wheel, and — 
has paid some attention to silk-making for 
several vears, had made frequent complaints 
of the labor lost by the old machine. Her 


j, |busband doubted the practicability of amend- 


ing. it, and told her so in plain terms—but 
went to thinking, it seems, and in about 
three weeks produced this capital improve- 
ment. Mrs. Brooks says it was formerly a 
very hard day’s work to make 30 skeins ; 
she can now make 100 in ordinary hours, 
The silk is beautiful—as smooth as the Ita. 
lian itself—and. stronger than that. We 
challenge the strongest-fingered editor in the 
city to-break a thread of it.. If he succeeds 
he shall have one of the silk handkerchiefs, 
we engaged this morning—socks and all. 
—{Boston paper. } bg 


Mr. Treviruick.—We regret to learn 
that this distinguished engineer, who may 
justly be regarded as the father of steam lo- . 


comotion in Boghn died on the 22d Ma 
at Dartford, in Kent, after a few days’ ill- 











ness. He was in his 67th year. 
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"the Orders of Architecture. [Continued 

from page 536.] . 
Composire Orprer.—The Composite Or- 

der is the last of the five orders of columns: 
so called because its capital is composed out 
of those of the other orders. 

jie _ 4 It borrows a quarter round 
from the Tuscan and Doric ; 
a double row of leaves from 
the Corinthian; and volutes 
from the Ionic: its cornice 
a? has simple modillions, or den- 

. tils. 
The composite is also called 
; the Roman and Italian order, 
». as having been invented by 
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the rest, which are denomi- 
nated from the people among 
whom they had their rise. 

Most authors rank this af- 
ter the Corinthian, either as 
being the richest, or as the 
last that was invented: Sca- 
mozzi alone places it be- 
tween the: Ionic and Corin- 
thian, out of a view to its 
delicacy and richness, which 
he esteems inferior to that of 
the Corinthian; and, there. 
fore, makes no scruple to 
use it under the Corinthian, 
wherein he is followed by 
M. le Clerc. The propor- 
tions of this order are not 
fixed by Vitruvius; he only 
marks its general character, 
by observing, that its capital 
is composed of several parts 
taken from the Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian : he does not 
seem to regard it as a particu- 
lar order; nor does he vary 
it at all from the Corinthian, 
except in its capital. In ef.- 
fect, it was Serlio who first 
added the composite order to 

the four of Vitruvius, form- 
ing it from the remains of the tem- 
ple of Bacchus, the arches of Titus, Sep 
timus, and the Goldsmiths, at Rome: till 
then, this order was esteemed a species of 
the Corinthian, only differing in its capital. 

The order being thus left undetermined 
by the ancients, the moderns have a kind of 
right to differ about its proportions, &c. 
Scamozzi, and after him M. le Clerc, make 
its column 19 modules and a half; which is 
less by half a module than the Corinthian. 
Vignola makes it 20, which is the same with 
that of his Corinthian ; but Serlio, who first 
formed it into an order by giving it the pro- 
per entablature and base, and after him M. 
Perrault, raised it still higher than the Co- 
rinthian. 

This last does not think different orna- 
ments and characters sufficient to constitute 
a different order, unless it have a different 
height too ; agreeably, therefore, to-his rule 
of augmenting the heights of the several co- 
lumns by a series of two modules in each, 
he makes the composite 20 modules, and the 
Corinthian 18; which, it seems, is a medi- 
um between the porch of Titus and the tem- 
ple of Bacchus, 

M. Perrault, in his Vitruvius, distinguishes 
between composite and order. 
, ae latter, he says, denotes any composition 











the Romans; conformably to||’ 





whose parts and ornaments are extraordina- 






ry, and -unusual; but have, withal, somes| 
what of beauty, both on account of their no- 
velty, and in respect of the manner or ge- 
nius of the architect: so that a composed 
order is an arbitrary, humorous, composi- 
tion, whether regular or irregular. _ 

The same author adds, that the Corinthi- 
an order is the first composite order, as _be- 
ing composed of the Doric and Ionic, which 
is the observation of Vitruvius himself. 


Gornic ArcuiTecturE.—After having 
described the five Orders, it will naturally 
be expected that we should say something of 
the Gothic style ; we shall. therefore give a 
general view of the distinguishing features 
of this species of architecture. 

The attention to Gothic. architecture hav- 
ing only been lately revived, the practice 
has not hitherto been digested into so syste- 
matic an order as the Greek or Roman ; and it 
is not a little extraordinary, considering that 
during the ages in which it was extensively 
practised, its operations were directed by 
men of science and literary habits, that no 
written rules have been discovered in the re- 
ligious houses which were then the only de- 
positories of knowledge. This has led Mr. 
Knight, and other men of observation, to as- 
sert, that each architect proceeded independ. 
ently of rules, and worked in the manner 
which to him appeared best calculated to 
produce a striking effect, and that it was in 
consequence of the absence of determined 
rules, that this school rose to the degree of 
sublimity it attained. This is denied by 
other able and enlightened men, who have 
paid much attention to the subject, especial- 
ly Dallaway, Milner, and Hawkins, who 
maintain, that although. few arranged rules 
and proportions have been published in 
books, yet architects and workmen were 
constantly guided by known rules, agreea- 
bly to the prevailing mode. It is evident, 
although not so rigidly confined as the Egyp- 
tian, that the Gothic architects were fully as 
much limited as the Roman; for the con- 
trast between the massy Norman style, and 


the latter, or florid Gothic, is not greater|| 


than what was produced by varying from 
the plainness, simplicity, and oblong forms 
of the ancient Greek temples, té the circu- 
lar, delicate, and highly ornamented edifices 
of the late Roman. 

The Gothic style having been employed 
almost exclusively in edifices appropriated 
to the purposes of the Christian religion, the 
outlines of the ground plan have almost uni- 
formly been a cross. In the Greek and 
Roman oblong. temples, the ratio of the 
length and breadth ‘was determined by the 
number of columns placed at nearly equal 
distances along the ends and sides, while 
that of the height was regulated by the di- 
ameter of the column ; but in Gothic, where 
seldom any columns have been placed on 
the outside’ of the edifice, and the use of 
arches proving a relief from constraint with. 
in it, it is alleged that the proportion of the 
length to the breadth has been determined 
by triangles and squares.. Of this, Mr. Haw. 
kins, in his History of the Origin and Estab. 
lishment of Gothic Architecture, (chap. 10,) 
has produced an early instance from Cesar 
Cwsarianus, a celebrated architect of Milan, 
who, in an elaborate commentary annexed to 
his translation of Vitruvius, has explained the 
principles of Gothic architecture. 

- With regard to the form of the essential] 





parts, they are mostly defined in the follow-] 

















ing description of the three orders of archi. 
tecture, as given by Dr. Milner: 3 ett 
The first order is characterized during its 
formation—that is to say, till near the latter 
end of the 12th century,—chiefly by its acute 
arch (its pillars and other members being 
frequently Saxon); but after its formation, 
not only by the narrowness and acuteness 
of its arch, but also by its detached, slender 
shafts, its groining of simple, intersecting 
ribs, its plain pediments without crockets or 
side pinnacles, and its windows, which were 
either destitute of mullions, or have only a 
simple, bisecting mullion, with a single or 
triple trefoil, quatrefoil, or other flower,. in 
the head of them. Of this order are the 
east end of Canterbury, the west end of 
Lincoln, and the whole of Salisbury Cathe- 
drals, besides the transepts of York Minster 
and Westminster Abbey. 


‘The second order is marked, not only by 
the fine turn of its pegfect equilateral arch, 
but also by the cluster columns, being, for 
the most part, formed each course out of 
the same stone; by the elegant, but not 
over-crowded tracery of its windows and 
groining, by its crocketted pinnacles, taber- 
nacles, and pediments, the latter of which, 
towards the conclusion of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, were made with an ogee sweep towards 
the arch they covered. ‘To this order be- 
long the nave of Westminster Abbey, the 
nave and choir of York Minster, the naves 
of Winchester, Exeter, and Canterbury Ca. 
thedrals, Wykeham’s two colleges, St. Ste- 
phen’s Chapel, &c. 


The third order is known, not only by the 
flatness of the point of the arch, but also by 
lits numerous, large, and low descending 
windows, together with the multiplicity and 
intricacy of its tracery; by -its pendents 
from the roof; by the minuteness and pro- 
fusion of its ornaments, both exteriorly and 
interiorly; by its fan-work and numerous 
shields and devices on the ceiling. ‘To this 
order belong St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
King Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, West- 
minster, and King’s College Chapel, Cam. 
bridge, of which the following is an eleva 
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tion of the thrust in the direction of the length| 
of the chapel. 
One of the finest features of Gothic arch- 
itecture, and which, in many instances, still 
forms the most striking ornaments of our 
cities, is the tall, tapering spiral, which was 
first built of wood by the Normans, and af- 


‘ terwards in-stone, early in the 13th century. 


In the course of the 14th and 15th centu- 
ries, they were greatly increased in number. 


Babbage on the Economy of Manufactures. 
{Continued from page 600.) 

237. As connected with this subject, and as 
affording most valuable information upon points 
in which, previous to experiment, widely differ- 
ent opinions had been entertained, the fullow- 
ing extract is inserted from Mr. Telford’s Re- 
port on the State of the Holyhead and Liver- 
pool Roads. The instrument employed for the 
comparison was invented by Mr. Macneill; and 
the road between London and Shrewsbury was 
selected for the place of experiment. 

The general results when a waggon weigh- 
ing 21 cwt. was used on different sorts of road, 
are as follows : 





Ibs. 

1. On well made pavements, the draught is 33 

2. On a broken stone surface, or old flint 
road Risdantilgie. iin ou: Bel AD 

3. Ona gravel roa ‘ ii ‘ en ee 

4. On a broken stone road, on a rough 
pavement foundation - ‘ 

5. On a broken stone surface, upon a bot- 
toming of concrete, formed of Parker’s 
cement »nd gravel - - - - 46 
The following statement relates to the force 

required to draw a coach weighing 18 cwt., ex- 

clusive of seven passengers, up rvads of vari- 
ous inclinations : 


Rate of inclination. Atsix miles Ateight miles Atten miles 


per hour, per hour. per hour. 
lin 20 268 lbs. 295lbs. 318 Ibs. 
lin 26 213 219 225 
lin 30 165 196 200 
lin 40 160 166 172 
1 in 600 lll 120 128 


238. The time in which the goods produced 


by any new factory can be brought to market 
and. the returns realized, should also be well 
considered, as well as the time the new article 
will take to supercede those already in use. If 
the article is consumed in using, the new pro- 
duce will be much more easily introduced. Steel 
pens readily took the place of quills ; and a new 
‘orm of pen would, if it possessed any advan- 
tage, as easily supercede the present one. A 
new lock, however secure, and however cheap, 
would not so readily make its way. If less ex. 
pensive. than the old, it would be employed in 
new work: but old locks would rarely be re- 
moved to make way for it; and even if perfect- 
ly secure, its advance would be slow. 
239. Another element in this question which 
should not be altogether omitted, is the opposi- 


tion which the new manufacture may create by. 
its real or apparent injury to other interests, | 


and the probable extent of the influence of that 
opposition. This is not always foreseen; and 
when anticipated, is often inaccurately estima- 
ted. On the first establishment of steamboats 
from London to Margate, the proprietors of the 
couches running on that line of road petitioned 
the House of Commons against them, as likely 
to lead to the ruin of the coach proprietors. It 
was, however, found that the fear was imagi- 
nary; and in a very few years the number of 

on that road was considerably in- 
creased, apparently through the very means 
which were thought to be adverse to it. The 
fear which is now entertained that steam-power 
and railroads may drive out of employment a 
large portion of the horses now used, is proba- 
bly not less unfounded: On some particular 
lines. such an effect may be produced; but in 
all probability ¢ Humber of horses employed 
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___ ON CONTRIVING MACHINERY. ... 
240. The power of inventing mechanical con- 
trivances, and of combining machinery, does 
not appear, if we may judge from the frequen- 
cy of its occurrence, to be a difficult or a rare 
gift; and, amongst the vast multitude of inven- 
tions which have been produced almost daily 
for a series of years, a large part has failed from 
the imperfect nature. of the first trials; whilst a 
still larger portion, which had escaped the me- 
chanical difficulties, failed only because the eco- 
nomy of their operations was not sufficiently 
attended to. 

The commissioners appointed to examine 
into the methods proposed for preventing the 
forgery of bank notes, state in their report, that, 
out of one hundred and seventy-eight projects 
communicated to the bank and to the commis- 
sioners, there were only twelve of superior 
skill, and nine which it was necessary more 
particularly to examine. ; : 
241. It is, however, a curious circumstance, 
that although the power of combining machine- 
ry is Socommon, yet the more beautiful com- 
binations are exceedingly rare. Those which 
command our admiration equally by the per- 
fection of their effects and the simplicity of théir 
means, are found only amongst the happiest 
productions of genius. 

To produce movements even of a complica- 
ted kind is not difficult. There exists a great 
multitude of known contrivances for all the 
more usual purposes, and if the exertion of; 
moderate power is the end of the mechanism 
to be contrived, it is possible to construct the 
whole machine upon paper, and to judge of the 
proper strength to be given to each part as well 
as to the frame-work which supports it, and 
also of its ultimate effect, long before a single 
part of it has been executed. In fact, all the 
contrivance, and all the improvements, ought 
to be made in the drawings. 

242. On the other hand, there are circum- 
stances dependent upon physical or chemical 
properties, for which no drawings will be of 
any use. These are the legitimate objects of| 
direct.trials. For example: if the ultimate re- 
sult of an engine is to be that it shall impress 
letters upon a copper-plate by means of steel 
punches pressed into it, all the mechanism by 
which the punches and the copper are to be 
moved at stated intervals, and brought into con- 
tact, is within the province of drawing; and the 
machinery may be arranged entirely upon pa- 
per. But adoubt may reasonably spring up, 
whether the bur that will be raised round the 
letter, which has been punched upon the cop- 
per, may not interfere with a proper action of 
the punch fer the letter which is to be punched 
next adjacent to it. It may also be feared that 
the effect of punching the second letter, if it be 
sufficiently near to the first, might distort the 
form of that first figure. And if neither of these 
evils should arise, still the burs produced by 
the punching might be expected to interfere 
with the goodness of the impression produced 
by the a and the plate itself, after 
having all but its edge covered with figures, 
might, from the unequal condensation which it 
must suffer in this process, change its form, so 
as to render it very difficult to take off ee oa 
sions from it. It is impossible by any draw- 
ings to solve these difficulties, experiment alone 
can determine their nature. Such experiments 
have been made, and it is found that if the sides 
of the steel punch are nearly at right angles to 
the face of the letter, a very inconsiderable bur 
is produced ; that at the depth which is suffi. 
cient for eS printing, no distortion of 
the adjacent letters takes place, although those 
letters-are placed very close to each other ; that 
the small bur which arises may easily be scrap- 
ed off; and that the copper-plate is not distort- 
ed by the condensation of the metal,.and is per- 
fectly &t to print from, after it has undergone 
this al pa . 

. next stage in rogress of an in- 
vention, after the drawings soe fintahed, and 
the preliminary e haye been made, 











Jif any such should be requisite, is the exeeu- 


jonaidingiadven teats hema 
strongly impressed upon the minds of 





the most perfect drawings of e tends 
iemensialie-] both to the pe of On mk and 
to economy in arriving at the result.. The ac. 
tual execution from working drawitigs is com- 
paratively an easy task ; provided, always, that 


working are adopted, in which the perfection 
of the part constructed depends less on: the per- 
sonal ski!l of the workmen, than upon the eer- 
tainty of the methods they employ. + ~ 

The causes of failure in this. stege most %e- 
quently arise from errors in the preceding one ; 
and it is sufficient merely to indicate a few of 
their sources. They usually arise from having 
neglected to take into consideration that metals 
are not perfectly rigid, but elastic. - A steel ey- 
linder of small diameter must not be considered 
as an inflexible rod; but in order to insure its 
perfect action as an axis, it must be sup- 
ported at proper intervals. Again, the strength 
and stiffness of the framing which supports the 
mechanism must be carefully attended to. It 
should always be recollected, that the addition 
of superfluous matter to the immoveable parts 
ofa machine is not accompanied with the same 
evil that arises when the moving parts are in- 
creased in weight ; since no additional momen-__ 
tum is thus generated. 

244. The stiffness of the framing of a ma- 
chine draws after it. another important advan. 
tage. If the bearings of the axis (those places 
at which they are supported) are once placed 
in a straight line, they will continue so, if the 
framing be immoveable ; whereas, if the frame- 
work changes its form, although ever so slight- 
ly, considerable friction will immediately arise. 
This effect is so well understood in the dis- 
tricts in which our spinning factories are nu- 
merous, that in estimating the expense of 
working a new factory, it is allowed that five 
per cent. on the power of the steam-engine will 
be saved if the building is fire-proof.. This sav- 
ing arises entirely from the greater. stre 
and rigidity of a fire-proof building preventing 
the long shafts or axes that drive the machine. 
ry from being impeded by the friction which 
would arise from the slightest deviation in any 
of the bearings. 

245. It is quite a mistaken idea to suppose 
that any imperfect mechanical work .is good 
enough fora trial. If the experiment is at all 
worth trying, it ought to be tried with all the 
advantages of which the state of mechanical 
art admits ; for an imperfect trial may cause 
an idea to be given up, which better workman- 
ship might have proved to be practicable. On 
the other hand, when once its succéss has been 
established with good workmanship, it will be 
easy to ascertain that degree of perfection 
which is necessary for its due action. 

It is partly owing to this circumstance, the 


owing to the gradual improvement in 

of making machinery, that many inventions 
which have been tried, and have been given u 
in one state of art, have, at another peri 
been eminently successful. The idea of print- 
ing by means of moveable types had probably 
suggested itself to the imagination of many 
men conversant with impressions taken either 
from blocks or seals. We find amongst the 
instruments discovered in the remains of Pom- 


ed out of one piece of metal, and including se- 
veral letters. 
ters, and cf recombining them into other words, 
for the purpose of stamping a book, could 
scarcely have failed to have occurred to many : 
but it would almost certainly have been reject. 
ed by those best versed in the mechanical arts 
of that time: for any workman of those days’ 
would have instantly perceived the-imp i 


Hlity of producing many thousand pieces of wood 














who are devising new machines, that to make 


good tools are employed, and that me at»: 


imperfections of the original trials, and pes. te 
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peii and Herculaneum, stamps for words form- ~ 


The idea of scperating Hee let- 


or metal fitting so. perfectly, and ranging so 
uniformly, as teen orb of wood used 
in-the art of printing. Fa yrtaiae ik alata 

The prineiple of the press which bears the 





























































































































































































































































































































and 2 half before the machine, to which it gave 


_ pr oun t 
that at which it can be made by other methods. 


* ghine is intended to become the basis of a ma- 





me of Bramah was known about a century 
‘fect state of me- 
its inventor, would 
have effectually deterred him, if it had occurred 
to his mind, from res oe to apply it as an 


for exerting force in practice. 
. These considerations prove the propriety of 
repeating, ‘at ‘the termination of intervals, dur- 


ing which the art of making machinery has un- 
a. —: reat improvement, th trials of 
w 


t 

S may have previously failed, al- 

— they were founded upon just principles. 
. When the drawings have been properly 
made, and the machine has been well executed, 
and when the work it produces possesses all 
the qualities which were anticipated, still the 
invention may fail ; that is, it may fail of being 
brought into general practice. This will most 


ens arise from the circumstance of its 
’ its work at a greater expense than 


247. Whenever the new or improved ma- 


nufacture, it is essentially requisite that the 
whole expense attending its operations should 
be fully considered heloes its construction is 
undertaken. It is almost always very difficult 
to make this estimate of the expense ; but the 
more complicated the mechanism, the less easy 
is the task; and in cases of great complexity 
and extent of machinery, it is almost impossi- 
ble. It has been estimated roughly, that the 
expense of making the first individual of any 
newly invented machine will cost about five 
times as much as the construction of the se- 
cond ; an estimate which is, perhaps, sufficient- 
ly near the truth. If the second machine is to 
be fp aged like the first, the samé drawings 
and the same patterns will answer for it; but 
if,,as usually happens, some improvements 
have been suggested by the experience of the 
first, more or less of these must be altered. 
When; however, two or three machines have 
been completed, and many more are wanted, 
they can usually be produced at much less than 
one-fifth of the expense of the original invention. 

248. The arts of contriving, of drawing, and 
of “executing, do not usually reside in their 
greateat perfection in one individual’; and in 

, as in other arts, the division of labor must 
be applied. The best advice which can be of- 
fered to a projector of any mechanical inven- 
tion, is to. employ a respectable draughtsman, 
who, if he has had a large experience in his 
profession, will assist in finding out whether 
the contrivance is new, and can then make 
working drawings of it. The first step, how- 
ever, the ascertaining whether the contrivance 
has the merit of novelty, is most important; 
for it is a maxim equally just in all arts, and in 
every science, that the man who aspires to for- 
tune or to fame by new discoveries, must be 
content to examine with care the knowledge of 
h’s contemporaries, or to exhaust his efforts in 
aeernn Senin what he will, most probably, 
find has been better executed before. 

This, nevertheless, is a subject upon which 
even ingenious men are often singularly negli- 
gent. There is, perhaps, no trade ‘or profes- 
sion existing in which there is so much quacke- 

, 80 much ignorance of the scientific princi- 
ples, and of the history of their own art, with 
respect to its resources and extent, as is to be 
met with amongst mechanical projectors. The 
self-constituted engineer, dazzled with the beau. 
ty of some, perhaps, really original contri. 
vances, assumes his new profession with as 
little suspicion that previous instruction, that 
thought and painful labor, are necessary to its 
successful exercise, as does the statesman, or 
the senator. Much of this falsé confidence 


arises from the im estimate which is en: 
tertained of the difhenlty of invention in mecha- 








possession common to a multi- 
tude of minds, and that it by no means requires 
talents of the highest order. It is still more 
important that they should be convinced that 
the great merit and the great success, of those 
who have attained to eminence in such matters, 
was almost entirely due’ to the unremitted per- 
severance with which they concentrated upon 
the successful irivention the skill and knowledge 
which years of study had matured. 


PROPER CIRCUMSTANCES FOR THE APPLICATION 
OF MACHINERY. 
249..The first, object of machinery, and the 
chief cause of its extensive utility, is the cheap 
roduction of the articles to which it is applied. 
herever it is required to produce a great mul. 
titude of things, all of exactly the same kind, 
the proper time has arrived for the construc- 
tion of tools or machines by which they may 
be manufactured. If only a few pairs of cotton 
stockings should be required in a country, or 
in circumstances in which it is impossible to 
purchase them, it would be an absurd waste of 
time, and of capital, to construct a stocking- 
frame to weave them, when, for a few pence, 
four steel wires can be procured, by which they 
may be knit. If, on the other hand, many 
thousand pairs were wanted, the time employ- 
ed, and the expense incurred, in constructing a 
stocking-frame, would be more than repaid by 
the saving of time in making that large number 
of stockings. The same principle is applicable 
to the copying of letters : if only three or four 
copies are required, the pen and the human 
hand furnish the, cheapest resource ; but, if 
hundreds are called for, lithography may be 
brought to our assistance ; and if hundreds of 
thousands are wanted, the machinery of a print- 
ing establishment is the most economical me- 
thod of accomplishing the object. 

250: There are, however, many cases in 
which machines or tools must be made, where 
economical production is not the most impor- 
tant object. Whenever it is required to pro- 


instanee,—which must be executed with~ the 
most rigid accuracy or be perfectly alike, it 
becomes nearly impossible to fulfil this condi- 
tion, even with the aid of the most skilful hands. 
In such circumstances, it is necessary to make 
tools expressly for the purpose, although these 
tools should, as frequently happens, cost more 
in constructing than the things they are des- 
tined to make. 

251. Another instance of the just application 
of machinery, even at an increased expense, 
arises where the shortness of time in which the 
article can be produced has. an impertant in- 
fluence on its value. In the publication of our 
daily newspapers, it frequently happens that 
the debates in the Houses of Parliament are 
carried on to three and four o’clock in the morn- 
ing—that is, to within a very few hours of the 
time for the publication of the newspaper. The 
speeches must be taken down by reporters, 
conveyed by them to the. establishment of the 
newspaper, perhaps at the distance of one or 
two miles, transcribed by them in the office, 
set, up by the compositor, the press corrected, 
and the papers. be printed off and distributed 
before the public can read them. Some of 
these journals have a circulation of from five 
to ten thousand daily. Supposing four thou- 
sand to be wanted, and that they could be print- 
ed only at the rate of five hundred per hour up. 
on one side of the paper, (which was the great- 
est number two journeymen and a boy could 
take off by the old hand-presses,) sixteen hours 
would be required for printing the complete 
edition ; and the news conveyed to the purcha- 
sers of the latest portion, of the impression, 
would be out of date before they could receive 
it.. To obviate this difficulty, it was often ne- 
cessary to set up the. paper in-duplicate, and 
sometimes, when late, in triplicate: but. the 








nics ; and it is of great importance, to thé indi- 
viduals, and to the families of those. who are 
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improvements in the printing machines have 
been. so great, that. four thousand copies are 
rinted on one side.in.a.hour.. . 


duce a few articles—parts of machinery, for}! 








a manufactory in which division of labor, 
both mental and {bodily, is admirably illustra. 
ted, and in which also the effect of the domes. 
tic economy is well exemplified. - It is scarce. - 
ly imagined, by the thousands who read that 
paper in various quarters of the globe, what a 
scene of organized activity the factory presents 
during the whole night, or what a quantity of 
talent and mechanical skill is put in action for 
their amusement and information.* Nearly a 
ment; persons are employed in this establish. 





ment; and, during the session of Parliament, 
at least twelve reporters are constantly attend. 
ing the Houses of Commons and Lords; each 
in his turn; after about an hour’s work, retir. 
ing, to translate into ordinary writing the 
speech he has just heard and noted in short. 
hand. In the mean time fifty compositors are 
constantly at work, some of whom have alrea- 
dy set up the beginning, whilst others are com- 
raitting to type the yet undried manuscript of 
the continuation of a speech, whose middle por. 
tion is travelling to the office in the pocket of 
the hasty reporter, and whose eloquent conelu- 
sion is, perhaps, at that very moment, making 
the walls of St. Stephen’s vibrate with the ap- 
plause of its hearers. These congregated types, 
as fast as they are composed, are passed in por- 
tions to other hands; till at last the scattered 
fragments of the debate, forming, when united 
with the ordinary matter, eight and forty col- 
umns, re-appear in regular order on the platform 
of the printing press. The hand of man is now 
too slow for the demands of his curiosity, but 
the power of steam comes: to his assistance. 
Ink is rapidly supplied to the moving types, by 
the most perfect mechanism: four attendants 
incessantly introduce the edges of large sheets 
of white paper to the junction of two great rol- 
lers, which seem to devour them with unsated 
appetite; other rollers convey them to the 
type already inked, and having brought them 
into rapid and successive contact, re-deliver 
them to four other assistants, completely print- 
ed by the almost aeeoneny touch. Thus, in 
one hour, four thousand sheets of paper are 
printed on one side; and an impression of 
twelve thousand copies, from above three hun- 
dred thousand moveable pieces of metal, is pro- 
duced for the public in six hours. 
253. The conveyance of letters is another 
case, in which the importance of saving time 
would allow of great expense in any new ma- 
chinery for its accotipidiemiiin here is a 
natural limit to the speed of horses, which even 
the greatest improvements in the breed, aided 
by an increased perfection in our roads, can 
never surpass; and from Mery! vam we 
are at present not very remote. hen we re- 
flect upon the great expense of time and money 
which the last refinements of a theory or an 
art usually op ate. it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the period has arrived in which 
the substitution of machinery for such purpo- 
ses ought to be tried. 

254. The post-bag, despatched every even- 
ing by the mail to one of our largest cities, Bris- 
tol, usually weighs less than a hundred pounds. 





* The Author of these pages, with one of his friends, was re- 
cently induced to visit this most interesting establishment, after 
midnight, during the progress of a F important debate. The 
n'ace was illuminated with gas, and was light as the day: 
there was neither noise nor bustle: and the visitors were re- 
ceived with stich calm and polite attention, that they did not, 
until afterwards, become sensible of the inconvenience which 
such intruders, at a moment of the greatest pressure, must ocea- 
sion, nor reflect that the tranquillity which they admired was 
the result of intense and regulated occupation. But the effect 
of such checks in the current.of business will appear on recol- 
lecting that, as four thousand newspapers are printed off on ore 
aide within the hour, every minute is attended with a loss of 
sixty-six impressions. Tbe quarter of an hour, , Wi 
the stranger may think it notunreasonable to claiin for the gra- 
tification of his curiosity, (and to him this time is but a_mo- 
ment,) may cause a failure in the meron Hn one thousand co- . 
pies, and disappoint a proportionate number of expectant read-* 
ers, in‘some of our distant towns, to which the poendonen hana sh 
are despatched by the earliest and most rapid con 8 Of 
‘ach day.—This note is inserted with the farther and more gen-— 
eral purpose of calling the attention of those, expecially he 
ers, who are desirous.of inspecting our larger manu to 
‘he chief cause of the difficulty which frequently attends their 
ntroduction, When the establishment. is very extenaive, and 


its departnients skilfuly arranged, the exclusion ari- 
‘0s, not from any illiberal , from any de- 
creonerala Foes eerie bat 





268. The establi bment., of “The Times" 
newspaper is an example, on a large scale, o 
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‘om te aubstandal inconvenience and Tow of time i 
‘an entire series of well cembined | must be Oc- 
casioned even by short and ' aan 
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sents itself is, that, in order to transport these 
letters a hundred and twenty recy C —s 
and apparatus weighing above thirty hundre 
weight is put in Sandon, and also conveyed 
over the same — od 

It is obvious that, amongst the conditions of 
machinery for accomplishing such an object, it 
would be desirable to reduce the weight of mat- 
ter to be conveyed with the letters: it would 
also be desirable to reduce the velocity of the 
animal power em loyed 5 because the faster a 
horse is driven, the ess weight he can draw. 
Amongst the variety of contrivances which 
might be imagined for this purpose, we will 
mention one, which, although by no means free 
from objections, fulfils some of the prescribed 
conditions, and is not a purely theoretical spec- 
ulation ; since some few experiments, though 
on an extremely limited scale, have been made 
upon it. : f ; 

255. Let us imagine a series of high pillars 
erected at frequent intervals, — every 
hundred feet, as nearly: as possible in a straight 
line between the two post towns. An iron or 
steel wire of some thickness must be stretched 
over proper supports, fixed on each of these 
pillars, and terminating at the end of every 
three or five miles, as may be found expedient, 
in a very strong support, by which it may be 
stretched. At each of these latter points a man 
ought to reside, in a small station-house. A 
narrow cylindrical tin case, to contain the let- 
ters, might be suspended by two wheels rolling 
upon this wire: these might be so constructed 
as to enable them to pass unimpeded by the 
fixed supports of the wire. An endless wire 
of much smaller size must pass over two drums, 
one ateach end. This wire should be support- 
ed on rollers, fixed to the supports of the great 
wire, and at a short distance below it. ith 
this arrangement, there would be the two 
branches of the smaller wire always accompa- 
nying the larger one ; and the attendant at eith- 
er station might, by turning the drum, cause 
these two branches of the small wire to move 
with great velocity in opposite directions. In 
order to convey the cylinder which contains the 
letters, it onc A only be necessary to attach it, 
by a string, or by a catch, to either of the 
branches of the endless wire. Thus it would 
be conveyed speedily to the next station, where 
it would be removed by the attendant to the 
commencement of the next wire, and thus trans- 
mittedon. It is unnecessary to enter into the 
details which this, or any similar plan, would 


require. The difficulties are obvious; but if 


these were overcome, it would present many 
advantages besides velocity: for if an attend- 
ant reside at each station, the additional ex- 
pense of having two or three deliveries of let- 
ters every day, and even of sending expresses 
at any moment, would be comparatively tri- 
fling ; and it is not impossible that the stretched 
wire might itself be available for a species of 
telegraphic communication yet more rapid. 

Perhaps if the steeples of churches, properly 
selected, were made use of, connecting them by 
a few intermediate stations with some great 
central building, as, for instance, with the top 
of St. Paul’s ; and if a similar apparatus were 
placed on the top of each steeple, and a man to 
work it during the day, it might be possible to 
diminish the expense of the two-penny post, and 
make deliveries every half hour over the great- 
er pai of the metropolis. 

- The power of steam, however, bids fair 
almost to rival the velocity of these contri- 
vances ; and the fitness of its application to the 
purposes of conveyance, particularly where 
great velocity is required, is now beginning. to 
be generally admitted. The following extract 
from the Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons on steam carriages explains clear- 
ly its various advantages : : 


“ Perhaps one of the prineipal advantages re. 


+ It ie true that the transport of letters is not the only object 

with poten pent a he oe limit to the ve- 
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rate; ‘this is one of the advantages over 
horse labor, which becomes more and more ex- 
pensive as the speed is increased. There is 
every reason to expect that, in the end, the rate 
of travelling by steam will be much quicker than 
the utmost speed of travelling by horses ; in 
short, the safety to travellers will become the 
limit to . “In horse draught the opposite 
result takes place: in ‘all cases horses lose 
power of draught in a much greater proportion 
than they gain speed, and hence the work they 
do becomes more expensive as they go quicker.’ 
‘* Without increase of cost, then, we shall ob- 
tain a power which will insure a rapidity of in- 
ternal communication far beyond the utmost 
speed of horses in draught; and although the 
rformance of these carriages may not have 
itherto attained this point, when once it has 
been established, that at equal speed we can 
use steam more cheaply in draught than horses, 
we may fairly anticipate that every day’s in- 
creased experience in the management of the 
engines will induce greater skill, greater confi- 
dence, and greater speed. 

“The cheapness of the conveyance will pro- 
bably be for some time a secondary considera- 
tion. If, at present, it can be used as cheaply 
as horse power, the competition with the former 
modes of conveyance will first take place as to 
speed. When once the superiority of steam 
carriages shall have been fully established, com- 
petition will induce economy in the cost of 
working them. The evidence, however, of Mr. 
Macneill, showing the greater efficiency, with 
diminished expenditure of fuel, by locomotive 
engines on railways, convinces the committee 
that experience will soon teach a better con- 
struction of the engines, and a less costly mode 
of generating the requisite supply of steam. 

*“ Nor are the advantages of steam power con- 
fined to the greater velocity attained, or to its 
greater cheapness than horse draught. In the 
latter, danger is increased, in as large a propor- 
tion as expense, by greater speed. In steam 
power, on the contrary, ‘ there is no danger of 
being run — with, and that of being over. 
turned is greatly diminished. It is difficult to 
control four such horses as can draw a heavy 
carriage ten miles per hour, in case they are 
frightened, or choose to run away; and for 
quick travelling, they must be kept in that state 
of courage that they are always inclined for 
running away, particularly down hills, and at 
sharp turns of the road. In steam, however, 
there is little corresponding danger, being per- 
fectly_ controllable, and capable of exerting its 
power in reverse in going down hills.’ Every 
witness examined has given the fullest and 
most satisfactory evidence of the perfect control 
which the conductor has over the movement of 
the carriage. With the slightest exertion it can 
be stopped or turned, under circumstances 
where horses would be totally unmanageable.” 

257. Another instance may be mentioned in 
which the object to be obtained is so important, 
that although it might be rarely wanted, yet ma- 
chinery for that purpose would justify consider- 
able expense. A vessel to contain men, and to 
be navigated at some distance below the surface 
of the sea, would in many circumstances be al- 
most invaluable. Such a vessel, evidently, 
could not be propelled by any engine requiring 
the aid of fire. te however, by condensing air 
into a liquid, and carrying it in that state, a pro- 
pelling power could be procured sufficient for 










steam will be that it 


“chusetts, 81; Maryland and New-Jersey, 40; 


moving the vessel through a considerable space, 
the expense would scarcely render its oceasion- 
al employment impossible.* 


* A proposal fortuch a vessel, and description of its con- 
struction, my Sega in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 
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Tue PorvuLation or tHe UnirepjSrates.— 

The Boston Journal has some. interesting sug- 

sstions ‘on this subject, derived from the last 
uarterly Register. ; 

_ The 2 ae po vneaelp a squa‘e mile is 

in the District of Columbia, where it is 393 ; in 

ticut, 63; in Rhode Island, 72; Massa- 


may be employed as at a quick as_ai 6}\Ohio, io, 24; New-York, 41 
Gow is yes a Sy 1  papaltaaican OC 1 


That of Pennsylvania is rated at 1,700; 
Ohio, 1,300,000. ‘That of. Virginia is p 
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than that of all New-Raglid, sal saben 
to that of all the N Western Terr 


few thousand more. And thus the oldest set- — 
tled of the States, which in 1790 had a populs 
tion of 747,000, will have been overtaken 
‘State which had no goveenes of any 
unti] one year before that date, did not bece 
a State until 1802, and had in 1790 a poptila 
tion of only 3000. Indeed, Ohio has the’ re 
sources within itself for growing into t 
est State of the Union. It can support, ¥ v7 
difficulty, a people as dense as that of Holland, 
Ohio contains but 39,000 square miles, a 
Virginia contains 64,000, which is within I€ 
of & whole area of New-England, and makes 
Virginia the — as well as the oldest State. 
The next in order is Georgia 62,000, and Mis- 
souri 60,000. Illinois contains 55,000, F ’ 
50,000, New-York 46,000, Pennsylvania 
N’th Carolina and Louisi 48,000 each. E 
aware contains 5100, and Island rk. 
The most rapid increase of ion we 
observe is in the case of Ohio, w increased 
from 3000 to 45,000 in ten years, and in the 
next ten to 230,000. This last was at the rate 
of 409 per cent. in ten ete whereas the ave. | 
rage rate of the whole Union for the last 10 has _. 
been but 33 per cent. and that of New-England — 
but a little less than 19. That of . = 
was never greater than 72; of Maine, 58; Mli- ‘* 
nois, 350; Indiana, 500; Michigan, 764; Ar- a 
kansas, 1344. The most rapid increase has, 
of course, been in the early settlements. Sea 
The population of the United States im 1480. 
is rated at 17 millions. What it will be a hun- 
dred years hence, it is not easy to late. 
What it may be, however, is inferible from the 
fact that our territory is immensely extensive; 
that a vast amount of rich land is yet unoceu. 
pied ; that lands now cultivated may be made 
vastly more uctive ; that a large portion of 
our country is under tropical climates; and that’ 4 
if the whole country should su but 23¢ a 
inhabitants to a square mile, as | now 
does, we should have, as the editor of the Re- 
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gister observes, more than 450,000,000! ! . 
Garpens anp Honey aT SyRacuse.—’ 
following is an extract of a letter from an An 
rican gentleman in Sicily, published in the 
nal of Commerce : 

“We next entered the Marquis of 
garden. It contains several acres, but it 
subterranean, like that of the genii in the 
of Aladdin. It is an excavation, and the 
\rockyjwalls rise around it, between 1} 
200 feet high. Md oran a a and le- 
mons, are the la t in Sicily: are 
cious, and there as gues vale of : 
plants. The imagination can hardly conceive — 
amore delightful place. Another similar gar- — 
den is attached to the Capuchin:Convent. The 
walls were shaped into form with vast lab 
and some pillars of rock were left 
the middle. There are many caverns, but the 
open spaces are cultivated as a —— baw 
approach is over a large rock, when you come-— 
suddenly upon a en yellow with golden = - 
fruits, sunk deep im the earth. Ona + 
the rock are fifty swarms of bees, that gather 
honey little less fragrant than that o j 
Let me tell you in a parenthesis, lest 1 forge 
elsewhere, that I have been to Hybla its 
where I obtained a hundred pounds of tha 
ney, so renowned in poetry. It is abor 
honey in taste, and it has the fragra 
flowers. coo. chek ames it, : . 
more to at 
while Sicily has had pA many ro need yale 
tions, the Greek, the Roman, the Saracen, th 
Norman, and a mixture of them all, that, if th 
ancient dead could revive, they would 
know their country: yet the same bee: 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
Aparration or Externd Nature To THE 
wo Inrentectvan Constitution or Man ; by 
Cuaumens, D:D.; 1 vol.: Philad, Caney, Lea 
cuarp.—Though third in the order of publi- 
is is the first in the order of division of the 
8 Written for the Bridgewater legacy of 
. Itis, as all that Dr. Chalmers writes, 
tationably able and ingenious ; but frequently 

mre, and harsh and negligent in style. It.too, 
takes in.connection with the two previous treatises 
heretofore noticed in these columns, serves to con- 
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first impression of regret, that the able and 
onsidered legacy had not-been given undivided 
me one individual. Such a mdn, with capacity 
d-instruction enough to embrace the whole sub. 
ject-—** the Power, Wisdom and Goodness of God as 
manifested in the. Creation”—and to illustrate it, ae de- 
, by arguments derived from the animal, mineral 
getable kingdoms, from the construction and 
5 of man, and from every department of art, 
science and literature, couldsurely have been found ; 
and, ifjnot, #0 magnificent a bequest would well repay 
the@tudy and application of half a life devoted to the 
acquisition of the’requisite knowledge. We should 
ther We been presented with a homogeneous trea- 
tise, where, though each distinct topic were sepa- 
rately treated, there would be a constant and natu. 
ral_gupport derived from one to the other, and all 
combining harmoniously. to proclaim and prove the 
greattruthsitieintended to iNustrate. Now we have 
disjointed treatises, in which the aid that one branch 
of thé eight into which the subject has been arbi- 
trarily divided, might afford another, is scarcely avail- 
ed of—for fear of touching on another’s ground—or, 
if availed of at all, slightingly and often most unsatis- 
- factorily, . Another objection tothis parcelling out of 
the subject is, that the bulk of the treatises will be so 
inereased as by their extent alone to deter many per- 
5 from reading them. These objections, how- 
ever, are now unavailing. We must take the trea- 
tises as they are; and thus far, it is to be said with 
all rh that they are executed with ability anda due 
nse of the importance of their object. 

We take a single extract from thie volume, which 
combines, we think, the peculiarities of Dr. Chalm- 
ere’s style, with his accstomed force of reasoning : 

The chief then, or at least the usual subject-mat. 
ter argument for the wisdom and goodness of 
Godpisthe obvious adaptation wherewith creation 

' r ighout all its borders, of means to a ben. 
eficlal end.. And it is manifest that the argument 
_ grows.in strength with the number and complexity of 
ané,; The greater the number of independ. 


_ ent Circumstances which must meet together for the 
roduction ofe useful result—then, in the actual fact 
ix concurrence; is: there less of probability for 
ing the effect of chance, and more vf evidence 
ing the effect of design. A beneficent com- 
of three independent elements is not so. im- 
fe Or sO strong an argument for a divinity, asa 
miter combin: — of six or ten such elements.— 
Andevery*mathematician, conversant in the doc. 
trineof probabilities, knows how with every addition 
“$0 Ga eens ofthese elements, the argument grow 
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tation—till at length, in some of the more intri- 
eate and manifold conjunctions, those more particu- 
ily haying an organic character and structure, could 
we but. Pe oe to an historical commencement, 
ould find on the principles of computation a- 

e, that the argument against their being fortuitous 
uct vce ora being - 2 of a schem. 

‘ONG skiltul artificer, was altagether overpowering. 
Ve wight apply thes consideration to various 
oR ‘anes, <a astronomy, the indepen. 
ments ‘but few and simple, which must 

ther for the composition of a planetarium. 
a law of gravitation, with a force of pro. 
impressed. hy one impulse on each of the 
, could suffice to account. for the revolutions 
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along with the diurnal revo- 

each, and the varying inclinations of the 
axes to the planes-of their respective orbits. Out of 
such few contingencies, the ‘actual orrery of the 
heavens has been framed. But in anatomy, to fetch 
the opposite illustration from another science, what 
a complex and crowded combination of individual 
elements must first be effected, ere we obtain the 
composition of an eye,—for the completion of which 
mechanism, there must not only be.a greater number 
of separate laws, as of refraction and muscular ac- 
tion and secretion; but a vastly greater number of 
separate and distinct parts, as the lenses, and the re. 
tina, and the optic nerve, and the eye-lid and eye 
lashes, and the various muscles wherewith this del- 
icate-organ is so ouricusly besct, and each of which 
is indispensable to its perfection, or to the right per- 
formance of its functions.- It is passing marvelous 
that we should have more intense evidence for a God 
in the construction of an eye, than. in the con- 
struction of the mighty planetarium—or that, within 
less than the compass of a hairbreadth, we should 
find in this lower world a more. pregnant and 
legible inscription of the Divinity, than can be 
gathered from a broad and magnificent survey of the 
skies, lighted up though they be, with the glories and 
the wonders of astronomy. 





CoMMENTARIES SUITED TO Occasions or ORDINA- 
TION; by Bishop Wuire, of Pennsylvania. New 
York, Swords, Stanford ¢ Co.—This new edition 
of a work that has become a standard:‘in the Ameri- 
can Episcopal-Church, is prepared at the express 
request of all his brother bishops, by the venerable 
and reverend prelate, who, serving in the armies of 
Independence as a chaplain, has lived to see his be- 
loved country, as well as the church, of which he is 
by age the honored head, reach their present palmy 
state. The work is well printed, with a fine engrav- 
ing prefixed of Bishop White; and will doubtless 
be acceptable to the numerous ministers and mem- 
bers of the Episcopal communion. 

Tue Communicant’s Manuva, &c. taken from the 
Manvat For tue Autar; by the late Bisnor Hosarrt. 
New York, Swords, Stanford §- Co.—A neat little 
pocket volume, adapted, like that noticed above, to 
the special use of Episcopalians. 


Tue Spmit or Prayer; By Hannan More: wit 
Prayers aNp MepiratTions ror EACH Day IN THE 
Werk. N. York, Swords, Stanford § Co.—From a 
dying bed, Hannah More, in this little volume, seeks 
to crown the good effected in a long life of active bene- 
volence and piety) by presenting in a striking view, 
the necessity and the consolations of prayer, and 
exemplifying the spirit in which it should be re- 
sorted to. 

Potynesian Researcues, Vol. II; ry Wa. Evuis. 
New York, J. & J. Haurer.—There are no volumes 
of recent publicationbetter got up, mechanically speak- 
ing, than these; or which, by their contents, are 
more interesting. On the appearance of the first 
volume. we took occasion to express this opinion 
at more length; and we see additional confirmation 
of it in that now before us. 

German Parasces, BY Krummacuer: New York, 
Prasopy & Co.—These parables are. renowned in 
Germany, and they seem to us well rendered into 
our language, and calculated to improve as well as 
amuse. 

Tue Mopern Cymon, From THE JEAN oF PauL DE 
Kock ; 2 vols.: Philadelphia, Caney, Lea & Buan- 
cuArD.—The humor of this French novel of middle 
life seems to us to have evaporated in the translation. 
while much of its coarseness and—we must even say 
it—its vulgarity is retained. It furnishes however, 
we presume, a faithful portraiture of living manne's, 
and thence its chief interest. 

Sxercues or Turkey 1 1831 ann 1832, py an 
[American., 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 500. New York: J. 
& J. Harrer.—Though given to the world without 
& name, it seems to be understood that Dr. James E. 
Dekay, of this city, is the author of: these Sketches. 
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value, or the rece H | \ 
effectually dissipated; for we have rarely seen a 
work better calculated to arrest and repay attention, 
jor more marked by-sound judgment, careful observa. 
tion, and an independent tone of thought, in the 
selection and discussion of the various topics which 
itembraces; The Turks at a people are manifestly’ 


that account overlook or underrate their deficiencies. 
On the ether hand, he omits no opportunity of ex. 
pressing his contempt for the Greeks, and treats our 
American enthusiaem in favor of these ‘descend. 
ants of Themistocles” as schoolboy raphsodiés, or 
at least as the offspring of schoolboy recollections. 
We will not contest this point with him—content, as 
we always are, in this ‘‘bank note age,” to find enthu- 
siasm on any subject unconnected with self. This 
book will dissipate many popular errors in regard to 
the habits and manners of the Turks. Foremost 
among these is the universally received opinion, that 
they are great chewers of opium, and that a special 
part of the city is assigned to coffeehouses, where 
the opium.eaters go to indulge their propensity. 
This our author positively contradicts, never having 
ween in Constantinople, he says, himself, but one 
individual, and that was a Jew, under the influence 
of this drug. If it ever was a national vice, he adds, 
it has wholly disappeared. Another common opinion 
is, that in Turkey the women are all closely seclu- 
ded. Yet see what an eye witness te!ls us: 

Every person who has been in Turkey, and is 
not afraid of speaking out his real sentiments, instead 
of timidly acquiescing in the loose reports of ignor- 
ant or prejudiced travellers who have preceded 
him, will agree with us when we state that women 
in Turkey actually enjoy more liberty than in the 
other countries of Europe or in America. We do 
not speak of the higher classes, for we know noth- 
ing about them, although our opportunities have been 
equal to those of most of our predecessors, and in 
many cases superior, We allude to the middling 
classes, by which alone every country is‘to be judg 
ed, if judged fairly or correctly. No stronger proof 
of the liberty they enjoy is necessary than the nu- 
merous parties of ladies which one meets. with in 
the environs of Constantinople, which excursions, 
from their frequency, appear to form almost the sole 
‘business oftheir lives. It is in facta pleasant way 
of passing time, and resembles our own practice, 
except that it differs in its details. Instead ofa for. 
mal card from Mrs. White to Mrs. Green and the 
Misses Green, the Turkish lady sends her servant 
to & friend, and asks her company to ride out to Bel- 
grade, or to an excursion on the Bosphorus, — Instead 
of being bored to death like Mrs. White, who hopes 
half her dear friends will stay away, and between 
the grumbling of husband and remissness of servants, 
is in a feverish flutter for a week or fortnight, the Tur. 
kish. lady manages the affair in a different manner. 
The fair Fatimah orders provisions to be put up for 
a day’s excursion, and leaving enough for her com. 
plaisant husband, steps into her *caik and calls upon 
her friend the lady Zaylilah. From thence the'party 
proceed up the Golden Horn, or, breasting the Bos. 
phorus, select some lovely valley bordering upon 
that “‘ocean’stream/’’ Here the friends’ spend-the 
day surrounded by their household, and continuing 
their customary avocations, while the young people 
are sporting under the'shade of the lofty trees, and 
the party return home in the evening in high: spirits, 
and with their. health improved.by exercise -in the 
open air. It may be doubted whether our young 
women are equally benefitted by spending an even- 
ing‘in a heated and crowded room, and vitiated at. 
mosphere; but. we fear the comparison may be 
thought Gothic. 

In Constantinople, and the same may be said of all 
Turkey, the women occupythe markets, and fill the 
stréets, and barricade the bazars. Availing them- 
selves of the general respect paid to their sex, they 
elbow their way through a crowd, regardless of 
whom they may derange in their way; and the do. 
mestics do not scruple to act upon the principle of 
“« peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must.” It has 
more than once been our lot, in a crowded bazar, to 
recéive. a substantial punch in the side, and upon 
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nor reply to a casual observation. In perambulating 
the bazars with two American children, I have been, 
however, frequently accosted by the Turkish wo- 
men, and their inquiries and observations were made 
with the most pertect freedom and simplicity. These 
facts are mentioned to show the unrestrained liberty 
enjoyed by the Turkish women; and we are assur- 
ed, by persons whose long residence and perfect 
familiarity with many Turkish families here entitle 
them to full credit, that the class of discreet and 
sensible hushands maliciously termed henpecked is 
as numerous in Turkey as in any other part of the 
globe. 

For truth, honesty and fidelity, the Turk has, on 
the showing of this writer, no superior ; and urbanity 
of deportment, even towards Christian dogs, he never 
found wanting. On the contrary, he cites various 
instances where, among the soldiers as well as the 
people, he met with the most obliging treatment.— 
There is to be sure among them a great indifference 
to. human life—but not more, we apprehend, than in 
Spain or Italy—whilst their kindness to the brute 
creation is proverbial. Take for example these 
instances : 


I have, however, already had opportunities of 
witnessing the kindness universally manifested by 
the Turks towards the brute creation. It is not an 
uncommon thing to see open boats in the Golden 
Horn loaded with grain, and literally covered with 
flocks of ringdoves feeding undisturbed. Besides 
these water-birds, there are others, which are con- 
stantly on the wing, and hence termed by the Turks 
Yengwan, which the Franks have translated into 
‘*ames damnées,” in allusion to their perpetual rest- 
lessness. [A species of Pediceps.] 

* * * * * 

There is one little circumstance connected with 
these tombstones which displays an amiable trait of 
character. On the upper corner of each stone are 
two small cavities, which are usually filled with wa- 
ter. The intention of this is to supply a drink to the 
thirsty birds, and indeed to invite them to take up 
their residence in the neighborhood, and by their 
song to give additional cheerfulness to the spot.: It 
is not, however, exclusively an Armenian practice, 
for the Turks and other orientals have the same 
custom. 


Turkish ignorance, or rather unskilfulness in me- 
chanics, is quite extraordinary. ‘I de not think,” 
says vur traveller, (p. 163) ‘‘1 ever saw a straight 
wall, a level floor, or a true perpendicular, in any 
house during my residence in Turkey.” Yet with 
all this, they construct works both ingenious and 
gigantic. That described in the annexed extract, 
—as a means of passing water over a deep ravine, 
without incurring the expense of a vast aqueduct, 
and in the absence of pipes, (which they have not 
the skill to make,) capable of sustaining the pressure 
of a great head of water—is very striking. 

Where a valley of great extent is to be crossed, 
the Turks have resorted to an ingenious contrivance, 
which I have nowhere seen clearly described, but 
which, from its simplicity and value, merits a more 
particular notice. From the want of sufficient me- 
chanical skill to manufacture water-pipes strong 
enough to bear the weight of a large column of 
water, they adopted the following plan: In the di- 
rection of the proposed water-channel, a number of 
square pillars are erected at certain short intervals. 
They are about five feet square, constructed of stone, 
and, slightly resembling pyramids, taper to the sum- 
mit... They vary in height, according to the necessi- 
ties of the case, from ten to fifty feet, and in some 
stances are even higher. 

They form a striking peculiarity in Turkish scene- 
ty, and it was some time before the principle upon 
which they were constructed was apparent. The 
water leaves the brow of a hill, and descending in 
earthern pipes rises in leaden or eathern ones, up 
one side of this pillar, to its tormer level, which 
must. be, of course, the summit of the pillar, or saot- 
eray, as it is called by the Turks.* The water is 
here. discharged into a stone basin as large as the 
top of the sooteray, and is discharged by another 
pipe, which descends along the opposite side of the 
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* This word. is from the Turkish sooteraysoo, 


-||ray, which it ascends and 


ner; and in this way the level of the water may be 
preserved for many miles over ravines or plains, 
where an acqueduct would be, from its expensive. 
ness, manifestly out of the question. In the city 

Constantinople, the od ruinous acqueduct of Valens, 
which no longer conducts water in the usual man. 
ner, is converted into a series of sooterays, and per. 
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mits one to examine their structure in detail. ‘The 


water. This is connected by a hinge, and, upon lift. 
parts by a stone partition. Several holes are made 


from the ascending pipe is allowed by this means to 
settle its foreign impunities, and the surface water, 


whence it descends, and is carried to the next soote- 
ray, where the same process is repeated. A num- 


sooterays, and whose business it is to remove the 
deposits from the water in the stone basins. 

This ingenious hydraulic arrangement seems to 
possess advantages which might recommend its 
adoption elsewhere. As the pressure is thus divid- 


they are from three to five hundred yards apart, 


could be devised, where, in addition to the cost of a 


some other costly apparatus. The frequent exposure 
of the water to air and light at the summit of these 
sooterays is another very important advantage which 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon; as itis now 
well known that nothing tends more to purify water 
than the presence of these two agents. The ar- 
rangement likewise of the basins on the top of the 
pillars is well adapted for getting rid of much of the 
matters deposited from turbid waters. Lastly, to 
the descending pipe a small cock is attached near 
the ground, by which the flocks and herds of the 
adjoining villages and fields are furnished at all 
times with a copious supply of water. : 

On the heights of Pera there is a large reservoir, 
200 feet square, built of the most solid and substan- 
tial masonry; from this reservoir the water is dis. 
tributed through the suburbs of Fundukli, Pera, Ga- 
lata, and Cassim Pacha. 


lic contrivances for supplying Constantinople with 
water, one is at aloss to know which to admire most, 
the native good sense which pointed out the neceesi- 
ty and importance of furnishing the capital and its 
suburbs with pure and wholesome water, the inge- 
nuity displayed in conquering almost invincible ob- 
stacles, or that wise and liberal economy which con- 
sidered no expense too enormous, no sacrifice too 


the people. The various water-courses about Con- 
stantinople must exceed fifty miles in length, and 
the expenses of the various reservoirs and aqueducts 
could not have been less than fifty millions of dol- 
lars. With a single remark we shall conclude our 
remarks on this subject. The city of New York, 
with a population of more than 200,000 inhabitants, 


whether it is expedient to spend two millions of dol. 
lars for the purpose of introducing a copious supply 
of pure end wholesome water. 


The numerous and expensive expedients adopted 
of insuring a supply of water to Constantinople, are 
indeed worthy of all admiration, and at a humble 
distance, of all imitation in New York. It will sur- 
prize our readers, we apprehend—it certainly did 
us—to learn that there are 1200 primary public 
schools in Constantinople, in which reading and 
writing are taught, and the Koran is read and ex- 
plained. From the fact that in those schools visited 
by him no girls were present, our author drew the 
conclusion that reading and writing are not in Turkey 
deemed indispensable to females. 

Much information that cannot be otherwise than 
useful, is collected in the chapter which treats of the 





Americans may derive from it are thus set forth : 
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ed among this series of syphons, the necessity for||This vessel makes two voyages annti 
having very strong and costly pipes is ohviated. As||Odessa and Trieste, which is ¢ 


the cost is probably much less than by any plan which 


canal or series of pipes, we should be compelled to//must depend en the facilities naking up 
raise it again by the expensive agency of steam or||a cargo, but we have been informed by ome 


After a deliberate survey of the various hydrau-|/ facts « for a’ that.” 


great in comparison with the health and comfort of| 


has been deliberating for years over the question— 


commerce of the Black Sea. The advantages that} 
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wages vary from $8 to $10 per month, and 
insurance is $1000. The men are furnished: 
excellent provisions, and the captain informed | 
that he could get no sailors, unless he furnish 
them with as good food as he required for hime 
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authority, that even allowing for the 
lays at the Dardanelles and Bosphorus, forty : 
would be an ample allowance for the pases 
tween Trieste and Odessa. This would’, 
complete voyages, but as the Austriane 
make but two, each trip must consume 
ninety days. Our own vessels, we ar 
believe, taking the whole year round, : 
a complete voyage every two months, proy: 
was no unusual detention on account of t 
From these facts our ship.ownets may  jud 
themselves of the rivalry to be anticipated:from: ii 
trian vessels. oe a ee 
Whether however, atter reading the annexed pas 
sage, our thorough political economists will, 

the Doctor a sound judge in matters of com 
intercourse, we somewhat doubt; yet his facts: 
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are ad vetoed 
We do not profess to be versed in the metaphysics 
of commerce, and indeed have given up the | = 


ever being made to comprehend its intt "3 
we were instructed that it was far more betieh ae 
pay a foreigner six cents for an article, "he: 
chase it from a neighbor and fellow 

same price, or who will take 

will be an equivalent. The ad t 


key. The duties, as we have said are 
nal ; and, as a consequence, domestic 
stand. England furnishes them with 
and penknives; France with caps, 
and shoes; while Russia obligingly 
with bread. 
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itaiid eked latter. ‘iensake of the hike Saphar 


of Don Pedro. Lord Wm. Russell was, however, 
acting avowedly at Lisbon in concert with Don Pedro 
and the Marquis Palmella, Don Pedro having openly 
assumed the Regency in the.name of his daughter, 
and thus.revoked the commission previously given 
to the Duke of Palmella. 

The Paris papers view this as disgracing M. Pal. 





























a to travel through a hemisphere aa write 
in a twelvemonth. His researches, as 


caged bakeved, are not very deep; but he is 
mored, rattling, cosmopolitish character, 


over half our little planet 88 unceremo- 


avenue. 
é marked a few extracts relating to that 


wees subject, about which, in what Captain 
Hamilton calls our greedy and inexhaustible national 
1 ‘Americans never tire of hearing—ourselves. 
it relates to our army, a post of which near 
Orleans, was visited by Capt. Alexander : 
ie officers were very sensible and gentlemanly, 
but th omen" a more eee than is usual 
among our people ; though we were near a scene 
of a): great exultation, the defeat of some 
thousands of our Peninsular heroes by entrenched 
can riflemen, yet. they made not the slightest 
it; and there was no vain boasting on 
their | “but a delicate reserve, when I introduced 
the s erg expressed a wish to visit the> un- 


"The uniform of the officers and men was a blue 
coatee | white buttons, lace on the cuff and col- 
Jar, and: on the shoulders; the men on duty 
not pi » Ante set up, but the Americans 
have a lounging air about them. The 
were clean, and the kits neatly ar- 
zed + but T-was surprized to see that, in the hot 
Louisiana, the American soldiers slept 
fo in a bed. Their bed-stands were wooden 
‘which could easily be taken to pieces, and 

er and lowerberths. There are no iron bed. 
yet in the States, and consequently their men 
rom being so comfortable as ours in this re. 
spect. - re dhe borrack-square I observed the punish- 
ment of hard labor with a clog and chain attached 
to Siar of the culprit ; and I understand that flog- 
tary confinement was often resorted-to, 
e and independent American soldiers be. 
rather strange, but there are few 


genuine Americans in the army. 

elsewhere of the army, the Captain com. 
the inadequate pay of non-commissioned 
whom he insists the efficiency of a corps 







































of the backwoods, he says: 


who is full of himself, who is con- 
the flattery of female friende, uplifted 

ion, make a tour in the backwouds 
it will soon cure him of his empty pre- 
Affectation is unknown.there, and he will 
a natural manner of acting and 
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4 Latex Srm.—The Napoleon arrived yesterday 
_ afternoon trom Liverpool. We have our regular 
‘Lendon files to 25th ult. inclusive. 
The Portuguese question is the main one now.— 
mont, it would seem, was bent upon making an 
‘to regain Lisbon. He had becn sending off 
troops by detachments i in the direction of Coim-. 
veral days, before he fairly raised the siege of| 
x in that way had evidently stolen a march 
nents, His force, after the junction 
Mallelios ‘and the Duke of Cadaval, 
considerably in numbers any that Villa 
of Terceira) could oppose to him.— 
d not ‘been officially recognized by 
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mella. 

In France all seemed quiet. The imprisoned Min- 
isters of Charles X. were, it was said, about to be 
transferred from Ham to Blaye, the recent place o 
detention of the Duchess of Berri. King Philip was 
{about visiting the sea coast, and at Dieppe was to 
sligive a succession of naval and other fetes. 

The existence of a treaty between Russia and Tur- 
key was admitted by Lord Palmerston in the House 
of Commons in reply to some question put to him ; 
but of its nature, he was, he said, wholly uninformed. 
We refer our readers to the report of what took 
place on that occasion. 

The first session of the first Reformed British Par- 
liament would, it was understood, be closed by the 
King in person on Thursday 2%h August. It has been 
a very long, and certainly an important one—though 
we infer from the tenor of the papers, by no means sa- 
tisfactory on the whole to the nation. Three impor- 
tant acts, however, it had passed : that for the eman- 
cipation of slaves in the colonies; that renewing the 
charter of the Bank, and that renewing, with most es- 
sential modifications, the East India Company’s char- 
ter. So completely were the members tired out by 
the length of the session, or so completely did the 
love of grouse shooting (which commences on the 
12th of August) prevail over the sense of legislative 
obligation, that the most prominent measures were, 
according to the Spectator, decided by ‘ about forty 
Peers, and about twice as many Commoners.” 

So flagrant was this abuse, that during the discus- 
sion of an important clause in the Bank charter bill, 
Sir John Wrottesley took occasion to make the fol. 
lowing remarks respecting the small attendance of 
members in the House : 

That clause was so important, that he was impress- 
ed with a feeling of uwe upon it, seeing the state in 
which the {louse then was. That Parliament had 
been elected under the impression that all monopolies 
should cease. By looking at the public papers, he 
found that 300 out of the 658 members were pled, 
at the hustings to vote for the repeal of all snstonelice ies, 
ynore particularly the Bank and East India ; yet now, 


when they were discussing one of the most important 
of all, there were not above fifty members present. 


The clause passed by a majority of 49 to 16! 

Spain seems to be again in suspense by reason of 
the renewed illness of the King. It is now rumored 
that Zea Bermudez, who has complete ascendaney in 
the ministry, is playing into the hands of Don Carlos, 
and that the pretensions of that prince in opposition 
to those of the Infanta will, in the event of the King’s 
death, be sustained by that minister, 


We understand that it is decided that Queen Don- 
na Maria is to embark at Havre, where Admiral Na- 
pier, inthe John IV., will come to receive her. She 
is to leave Paris on ‘Monday next, and orders have 
been already sent to Havre to prepare lodgings for 
forty persons, of whom her suite will consist. Her 
Majesty will be accompanied by the Duchegs ot Bar- 
ganza and the Marquis of Loule. It is also said that 
a French Minister Plenipotentiary will go with the 
young Queen, whe will be formally acknowledged by 
the French Government immediately upon her arri- 
val at Lisbon. Ruthours ars abroad of the disgrace 
of the Marquis of Palmella, which it is said, are con- 
firmed by a courier from Spain. 


[From Galignani’s Messenger] 
** A report” says the Courrier Erancais, “is current 
that the projected marriage between the Duke de 
Nemours and Donna Maria will not take place, be- 
cause the Queen has openly. declared her attachment! 
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‘Euigené Besaliarndts, his sister b. the wife of Don 
Pedro. 


bond Moniteur Algerien has the following para. 
aph :— 
“« News has just been received here of the taking 
of the towns of Monstaganem, the ¢ froma 
the division of Oran. We are fot yet Scquainted 
with the details of this brilliant affair, in 
marine had a great share.’ 
ConsTANTINOPLE, Jury 25.—What was a. time 
ago a mere report is now an undotibted fact. The 
Porte has concluded an offensive aiid defentive al. 
liance with Russia, which is still kept secret, und of 
the contents of which only so much has tranap’ 
that Russia engages to afford every absistance asked 
for by the Porte, and that the latter engages, in case 
Russia should be at war with any power peng“ og 
to treat that power as an enemy ; farther, that R 
sia renounces the payment of the expensés of the late 
expedition, estimated at ten millions of rubles, and 


that the duration of the treaty is fixed for eight years; _ 


that this treaty is as advantageous to the Porte, as it 
greatly strengthens the power of Russia, allmits of 
of no doubt. In particular nothing can be better 
adapted to defeat the ambitious plans of Mehemet 
Ali, should he entertain any such, as has been con- 
jectured. . 

The Porte issued a few days ago a new coinage, 
the real value of whichis much greater in proport 
to the nominal value than all the coin of the sam 
deseription before issued. It is difficult to imagine 
how this it possible in the dilapidated state of the 
Turkish finances; but perhaps report has exagerated 
on this point. 

The capital enjoys profound tranquility, and trade 
and commerce seem to revive. 

The accounts from Greece are favorable.--[Al- 
lgemeine Zeitung, Aug. 16.} 


The National, after some observations on the im- 
portance of an offensive and defensive alliance be- 
tween Russia and Turkey in pursuance of which 
the latter Power would be compelled to close its 
ports against any nation with which the former may 
go to war, argues that the only remedy for the evil 
is for France to form an equally close alliance with 
Egypt, which it strongly advises being at once done, 
if, indeed, it be not already too late, and if the suc. 
cess Mehemet Ali has obtained, without the assis. 
tance of France, do not induce him to consider her 
friendship as now useless to him. 


[From the Atheneum. 

Letters have been received from Richard Lander, 
dated 8th May, from Fernando Po, where he had 
been obliged to go for the recovery of his health.— 
He had been seriously ill, but was so far recovers 
ed, that he intended to return in the Albert 
man-of-war, in a day or two, to the brig at the mouth 
of the Niger, where it had been arranged that the 
steamboats from the interior should meet him. The 
d\|steamboats had been detained up the river for want 
of water. 

Colouel' Nicholls, the Sovernor of Fernando Po, 
had kindly furnished him with a supply of wine and 
medicines for the invalids. Lander expected to be 
in England in September or October. 


Daring the first month, not less than twenty deaths ' 


occurred among the persons composing the expedi- 
tion: in the second, five. Of the officers only three 
remained alive, namely, Messrs. Lard and der 
and Lieutenant Allen. 


Lenpon, Aua. 24.—We have received the French 
papers of Wednesday, 22d, with a letter from ‘our 
correspondent of the same date. 

Panis, Ava. 21. 

The approaching birth-day of the Duke of Bor. 
deaux, on which, according to the ancient usages 
relative to the King of France, he will attain his ma- 
jority, is, it appears, to be a grand day for the legiti- 
matists ; all the young heroes of the party, except 
those who are with Gen. Bourmont, are to make & 
pilgrimage to Prague, to pay their homage to their 
Sovereign; but as they apprehended that the police 
may not approve of so formidable an atmy marching 
through the country, they are to go in separate de. 
tachments of twos and threes, and only show them. 
selves in their might after.their arrival at Prague. 
One little circumstance is a serious annoyance 
to them. The. Marquis de Pasteret, who still con. 
siders himself Chancellor of France de jure, was to 
have headed the party at Prague, and drawn up an 
official act of the majority, oath of allegiance, &c. 
but it appears that the Noble Marquis has been re- 


fused a Passport, and must bers go by stealth ornot a 


at all. 


All the absolutists are high! highly indignant at the pub. 
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ia num ministers of the Protestant Church, in||== 3 
the proportion of about 300 to 1; and the population|} Daniel Webster has acce; as we learn from the 


of each persuasion differs in an equal ratio. 

The Lord Chancellor is much opposed to general 
abolition of sineeures, which would do away with the 
appointment he holds as keeper of the King's con- 
science.—{Figaro in London.] 

Tremendous Fall of Limestone-cliff at Marcross.— 
On Thursday, the 24th of July, an immense avalanche 
of the lofty cliff at Marcross, in this county, took 
place, and it js-calculated that 200,000 tons of lime- 
stone rock were precipitated upon the beach. It has 
unfortunately occurred very near one of the newly- 
erected light-houses, and —— there is no immedi. 
ate danger, yet, when what Leland so aptly calls 
‘“‘the rages of Severn”. re considered, there is no 
calculating how soon tnese substantial and solid fab- 
ries mightbe undermined. A large party from Cow- 
bridge and its vicinity had been spending the day on 
the asetenp rocks, and some ofthe party (of the 
families of the Rev, Robert Knight and T. Basset, 
Eaq, of Welch St, Donais) had only left the spot a few 
minutes before the fall took place.—[{Merthyr Guar- 
dian.} 

A Frem:h paper mentions tha: the public library at 
Caen has lately been enriched by several valuable 
volumes not less curious than remarkable for the 
beauty of the writing. They are presents sent from 
Karibal and Coromandel, by Messrs. Firmin and Hip. 
polite Joyau. They are written upon lamina of the 
palm tree, called in the country aules, and contain 
dramatic poetry and eastern tales, in Tamoul, one of 
the principal languages in the south of Hindustan.— 
M. Joyau, sen. has also deposited at the Museum, in 
the names of his sons, a number of rare shells, but 
a still greater quantity have been lost by a singular 
accident. When the boat which brought this valua. 
ble addition to the science of conchology from Ceylon 
to Karibal left, the cholera had just broken out, and 
the sailors attributing the disease to the infection ari- 
zing from the dead fish in the shells, they were all 
thrown back inte the sea. Messrs. Joyau, hewever, 
hope to repair this loss, though it will be attended 
with considerable difficulty. 

A Terrific Sea Monster.—A boat belonging to Mr. 
Catt brought on shore at Seaford, a few days ago, a 
fish of an extraordinary kind. Its fins resembled the 
arm and hands (with finger nails) of a human being, 
and it had two protuberances or sort of pockets on 
each breast, which were filled with small fish.— 
When taken from the net, it followed the fishermen 
round the boat; and in order to get rid of ‘*so ugly 
a customer,” they procured weapons end despatched 
it forthwith.—[Brighton Gaz. } 

This strange mannered monster, that ‘‘ walks erect 
and looks to Heaven,” must surely be a descendant 
of Shakspeare’s Caliban, or of the nondescript sailor 
mentioned by Aboulfoaris, in the Eastern tale, He 
might, if taken alive and properly conciliated, have 
wade a capital mate of a Nantucket smack cruising 
after the Sea Serpent. 


The Destroying Engine.—Sir Thomas Urquhart 
tells us that John Napier, the father of the first Lord, 
and the inventor of the logarithms, had invented a 
destroying engine that would clear a space a mile 
in extent each way of the enemy; in other words, of 
30,000 Turks without the loss ofa Christain. But 
on being requested by his friends in his last illness, 
to reveal the contrivance, he replied. ‘ Thet if he 
could lessen the means already existing for the des- 
truction of man, he would with all his might apply 
himself to the purpose, but that they should never 
by his means be increased.” He died 1617.— 
{Sherpe’s Peerage, just published.] 

Siz Children at one Birth.—On the 30th Decem- 
ber, 1831, the wife of Dernian Ploson, in the village 
of Dropin, in Bessarabia, was delivered of six 
daughters, all living, and only a little smaller than 
the usual size of children at birth, with the excep. 
tion of the last, which was much the least. The 
mether was not quite twenty years of age, and of a 
strong constitution, The whole six children lived 
long enough to be baptized, but died on the evening 
“ rat - their — The mother subsequently 

ered indisposition, but got quite well. 
Medicale. got q —([Gazette 
William Hepplewhite, an apprentice on board the 
belonging to Shields, last year purchased and 
old clothes chest for 3s., which on being examined 
by the Custom house officers in Cork, where the 
vessel is now delivering acargo, was discovered to 


National Gazette of yesterday, an invitation from the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, to deliver an ad- 
dress before that body in the last week of Novem. 
ber next. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT. ; 
R. B. Taney, Esq. was yesterday appointed Secre 
tary of the Treasury of the United States. On ac. 
cepting this appointment, Mr. Taney resigned the 
office of Attorney-General.—[Globe, of yesterday.] 


We have before us a copy of the specification of 
the materials and me¢hanical execution ofthe pro- 
posed new Custom House in this city. The buil-. 
ding is to be 177 feet long, and 89 feet wide ; and 
its form and. order of the building to be similar to 
that of the Parthenon at Athens. Itis to stand on a 
basement story, ascended by nineteen steps from 
Wall street and six steps on Pine street. There are 
to be eight Grecian doric columns at each front, and 
fifeen columns snd ante on each side attached ‘to the 
walls. There is also to be a second row of six 
smaller columns back of and parallell with those of 
the main front, leaving a space of ten feet between 
the two rows; and nine feet between the inner row 
and the front wall of the building. Back of the two 
extreme columns of the inner. row there are to be 
two ante, and six ante attached to the walls of the 
rear front, leaving a space of eight feet and a half 
between the columns and ante. There will thus be 
twenty-four outside columns, five feet eight inches 
diameter at the bottom, and thirty-two feet high, in. 
cluding the capital, and eighteen ante on the two 
sides, of the same height, five feet wider and 
three feet nine inches projection from the walls.— 
The six inner columns of the main front will be 
four feet eight inches diameter at bottom, and the 
antz to correspond. The building is to be two 
stories high, except the great business hall part of 
which is to be vaulted asfhigh as the roof will permit 
and its centre finished with a dome sixty.two feet in 
diameter. This hall will occupy the centre of the 
building, and will be one hundred and fifteén feet 
long, leaving a small vestibule at each end to enter 
from. It is to be seventy-seven feet wide in the cen- 
tre part, which is a circle of seventy-feet diameter, 
with the length and breadth of the room extending 
beyond its circumference to these dimensions; and 
the four parts so extended beyond the circle are 
thirty-three and a half feet wide, leaving six rooms 
and three circular staircases in the four corners, 
the two largest rooms to be twenty-four by twenty- 
one feet each, besides a square staircase in the rear, 
and three vaults for papers at the two ends of each 
vestibule. The same division of the room is made 
in the second story. Nearly the same‘number, shape, 
and size of rooms are had in the basement, as above 
in the other stories, leaving all the area of the same 
shape and size as the great hall immediately aboutit ; 
with the addition of sixteen fluted doric eolumns to 
support the vaulting and the pavement under the 
dome of the great hall.—(Evening Post.} 


U.S. ShipSt. Louis.--The following is a list of offi. 
cers attached to this vessel, which went to sea yester- 
day afternoon. 

Commander—Thomas Moore Newell, Esq. 

Lieutenants—Ist, Wm. S. Harris; 2d, Wm. C. 
Wetmore; 3d, Samuel Mercer; 4th, Oscar Bullus ; 
5th, Richard H. Morris. 

Surgeon—John Wiley. 

Acting Sailing Master—J. Wentworth Cox. 

Purser—Francis G. McCauley. 

Assistant Surgeon—Euclid Borland. 

Midshipmen—Thomas W.Melville, John G. Todd, 
N. E. Lane, James W. Revere, Wm. W. Smith, T. 
A. M. Craven, E. C. Ward Jr., Thomas M. Mix, John 
N. Maffit, Samuel Garrison, Charles Elliot, James 
A. Doyle, M. Hunt, Jr., F. Oakes, W. E. Newton, 
J. E. Duncan. 

School Master—Felix Giendicella 

Gunner—Francis Gardener. 

Boatswain—John Ferris. © 

Sail Maker—Thomas.J. Boyce. 

Purser’s Steward—A. O. Whelpley. 

Oyster Stanps.—In New Orleans these indis- 
pensable contributors to good living are, it seems, 
made a source of municipal revenue. The Mercan. 
tile Advertiser of 5th inst. gives the names of twenty- 
one let at rates varying from $180 to $900, producing 
an aggregate revenue of $9455. 

Extract of a letter dated Apalachicola, Aug 28th 
1833.—* Thinking it may bea matter of some in. 





































































Geo tu 
part of the country bordering on $ 
& Chatahooehee rivers, and Pee tig sil 
now doing between this port and interior. 
Cotton crops are Very abundant, and. should. the 
jisland continue good, as there is now every pros 
of, the quality will be superior.” ‘Nea 
Naval Architecture—A genileman in’ 
well known for his attachment to science, and p 
tronage of the useful arts, is building @ sea schoon 
of about 200 tons, intended to ply from this 
on the plan* and under the’direction of Mr. Annesley. 
The model is allowed to be very elegant. As she 
now stands for planking, she presents a m 
and interesting appearance. Mr. sy 
tem must, we think, eventually succeed, as his ve 
sels are seaworthy to the last, may be made to: 
model, and possess qualities that are in ructib 
by ordinary wear and tear.—[Albany By 

a The U. S. echooner Experiment was 

plan. es 








[From the Norwalk Gazette.) >’ 
Inprans.—Some of our heavy | ; 
been alarmed during the past week by, the 
among us of three Indians of the 
who came to lay claim to a tract of land 
upon the strength of tradition in the tribe, that the 
once owned a piece, which was not sold but leasedto 
rome aes of the Posy bi Sr and Townsend. 

ey further stated that the was contiguous to, — 
or embraced ‘the Old Orchard,” which has led to 
much speculation respecting the location of the Ol 
Orchard, and who at present was the 
possessor. After sauntering about two or three 
they disappeared, as wise probably as when 
came, ; ee 
A friend has handed us the following 
of the cost of such of the original ger 
walk as lay between Saugatuck and Five Mile 
Rivers, extending an Indian’s day’s walk into the | 
country : ae 
From Norwalk river to Saugatuck river, and/one © 
day’s walk into the country :—8 fathoms wampum,6~ 
coats, 10 hatchete, 10 hoes, 10 knives, 10 scissors, 10 
penknives, 10 fathoms tobacco, 3 kettles, 6hams,about. 
10 looking glasses. From Norwalk river to Five Mile - 
river, and as far-as an Indian can walkina — : 
country :—10 fathoms wampum, 3 hatchets, 3 hoes; 
and when the ships come* 6 glasses, 12 tobacco pipes, , 
3 knives, 18 drillers, 10 needles. ee 

* Whether the ‘ships’ ever ‘came,’ does not appear.” 

The London Atheneum states that Lander, the . 
African explorer, who has lost 25 of his party, was 
expected in England in September or October, and 
the letters from him are said to speak very con- 
fidently of the ultimate success of the commercial 
objects of the expedition. Nothing, however, in 
mereantile peint of view, could compensate, v 
should think, for such a fearful expenditure of bi 
life as has already attended this wild 4 
Every succeeding expedition into this fatal ¢ 
seems to be more disastrous than those which pré. . 
ceded it; and though the cause of science has been ftir nes 
in some degree promoted by recent discoveries, yet _ 
to what does this extension of our geographical — F 
knowledge amount, when the climate of the regiots = 
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re 


explored is so destructive to European titu 
and the people that inhabit them so rude and bai 
rous, that while these considerations forbid the ix 
of commercial intercourse, the gratification of euri- 
osity is the only reward of the perils encountered.— 
It is one thing with Denon and Belzoni to trace the 
mouldering vestiges of civilizationinthose partsofthe. 
same continent, where, as man once attained a high — pe 
degree of refinement, he ee t eerie 
better qualities of his . 
among hordes of primitive barbarians, whieh 
dence would almost seem to have placed in 
inaccessible country for the v of 








terest to your eastern friends, 


tion, to fully understand the ies of transpor. 








have a false bottom, under which were found upwards 


oe hy in this direc-|| courage, 
ting all kinds of goods from this port to the interior, “cer 
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er of the National, in aid of the payment of the fine to 


ie fing he disc.” It is quite 
‘eannot be seen without a telescope. 
it may be remembered that the summer of 
j-one of the coldest se ohn stg aah in 
England; a severe ng occurrec in| 
men's, proving destructive to the hopes of the 
r » and * causing as much loss as the em. 
war’ This remarkable coldness was ge- 
‘ascribed to the immense spots visible the 
¢ summer on the sun, which were sufficiently 
to. be'seen through a piece of blackened glass, 
We ré-asceftained to ccver about one third of his 
.«But how shall we account for the almost 
ofthe summer of 1833? It cannot 
cribed to the same cause as that of 1816, as 
ring the last four or five months we have not been 
: seive any spot, and the whole surface of 
as appeared, even when viewed through a 
telescope, clear and serene.—{Newport 
eury.] 
The following extract from ‘‘ Smith’s History of 
.Caneda,” would almost inducea belief that the aw- 
ful visitation of 1832 was not the first appearance 
on this continent. 
—s arly in the spring of this year a fever of the 
f mt and epidemical kind broke out at 
‘eel generally throughout the country. It 
ss..called the purple fever, and so destructive was 
tk died in the course of a few days.” 







The author says:— 







di loration, and eh the —— 
ch.occurred in 1710) aretwo features strongly 
fling Asiatic Cholera. - 


|") FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 








= 
By the Britannia, from Liverpool, we have our 
files to 16th ult., and by the Poland, from 
we received on Saturday our Paris papers to 
he 17th ult. Such extracts as possess ordinary 
_ interest are annexed. The quarrel in Portugal is 
: yet t ‘settled, Pedro not being in ferce to move 
ates argue for the relief of Oporto, which was still 
and elosely pressed by the Miguelites.— 
, Spplieca ions we have no tidings. 
Y e disturbances in parts of Switzerland were 
7 | the energy of the Diet, without the inter- 
J ao foreign troops. 
: wanes ae Aug. 13.—The Corsair yacht arrived 
. morning from Lisbon, which place she left 
“oe lst inst. The following news will be interest- 
yyand will show the state of the public mind in 
city. .Don Pedro was publicly walking about 
the greatest confidence, unarmed and unguard- 
oy and was greeted with the warmest acclamations. 
‘A circumstance occurred on his landing which made 
‘ -him,at once popular with the people. When he was 
from the barge on shore, some of the police 
oes Fs vored to-clear the way with their swords, when 
ee on them to put up their weapons, and tak- 
‘out his own sword, flung it into the sea. About 
police or militie had been raised for the protec- 
‘tin of the ay. The behavior of ‘all classes was 














uct vot Don Miguel’s police had excited 
at deal of sensation at Lisbon. It appears that 
~sthe Duc -Cadove, with about 3000 police, after they 
_ had. fled from Lisbon, retreated to Caldas, about 25 
“miles north. of Lisbon, and sacked the place for four 
hours, committing the greatest depredations on the 
“pereons and property of the inhabitants. On the 31st 
Sul: they were on the road to Luceria. 
.». division of Don Miguel’s troops, about 1500, had 
prey the Tagus at oo near Santerim, and a 
p-orange was sent up by Don Pedro to negotiate with 
It was ec supposed that they would 
“tum in favor of the young Queen. 
“The Corsair called off Oporto on the 5th, but noth. 
occurred since our last ad- 
‘The Miguelites, however, continued to harass 
“by continually firing on. the town and at 
the boats which came within the range of their 
ws. At Oporto they were we expecting 
lines of Don: Miguel would be broken by 
n Lisbon. No movement had taken place 
» and, in the present state 
wy Den that a —— 
The con- 


ma therefore ght ont | uf 
Oporto. 
Parisian Association i fa-||sit 











which that Journal was condemed on Saturday. 
The Gentral committee of the Association of the De- 
partments have remitted 500 francs for the same ob- 
ject. 
The Brussels papers state, that at Charterey, on 
the 8th August, 38 persons were drowned in a moat. 
This melancholy accident happened in consequence 
of a suddeni irruption of water from an ancient aque- 
duet, which in less than two minutes rose above 70 
feet. 
Panis, May 13.—The Courier Francais gives the 
following as a communicated note : 
An English journal having announced that M. Anto- 
nio Carlos d’ Andrada had arrived from Rio Janeiro, 
commissioned to invite Don Pedro to return to that 
city, where, it was said, a party was anxious to re. 
ceive him, we are authorised to declare this isa 
fiction, invented to divert Don Pedro from the Regen- 
cy-of Portugal. Brazil is by no means desirous of 
the return of this Prince, whose abdication was volun- 
tary; and M. d’Andrada would never undertake a mis- 
sion to recall him, having himself been imprisoned, 
and afterwards exiled, by the arbitrary decree of Don 
Pedro, when he dissolved the Constituent Assembly 
of Brazil, of which M. d’Andrada was one of the most 
distinguished Members. 
The Munich Gazette expresses a hope that the Con- 
gress of Toeplitz will restore peace to the werld, by 
seiting bounds to the spread of constitutional opinions. 
After recapitulating the various agitations by which 
Europe has been disturbed in consequence of revo- 
lutions, it points out to the Sovereigns the three prin- 
cipal points which call for their attention and inter- 
ference ;—they are Portugal, Italy, and Spain. 
Prussia. 
A letter of the Ist inst. from Berlin, gives the fol- 
lowing as the principle questions to be discused at the 
interview between the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Prussia :—1. The means of controlling the 
Coustitutional Chambers of Germany without expos- 
ing the country to a revolution.—2. The censorship 
and freedom of the press.—3. The Universities :— 
4. A treaty on the commerce and custom duties of 
Prussia.—5. The occupation of Frankfort, and the 
number of troops that Austria and Prussia are to 
send as their contingents, without exciting jealousy 
on either side.—The question of Belgium, so far it 
relates to Luxembourg and the Germanic Confedera. 
tion.—7. The question of Poland—but, as Russia 
isa party interested in this, it is said that Count Or. 
leff, on his return from Constantinople, will be sent 
to Teplitz to treat with the two monarchs. 
To this series is to be added, whatever the Berlin 
and Hamburgh papers may say, that the Portuguese 
question and the treaty to be’ formed between Aus. 
tria and Prussia for opposing on the one hand, the 
Anglo Gallican alliance, and on the other, to guard 
against the Russian Cabinet, which, notwithstanding 
the harmony that at present subsists between the 
Courts of St. Petersburgh, Vienna, and Berlin, gives 
umbrage to the other two Cabinets. On several of 
the above questions the King and Emperor entirely 
accord ; these are those which relate.to the Con- 
stitutional Chambers, to Luxembourg, and Poland, 
but they are not so with regard to the Universities, 
to the Customs,.or the occupation of Frankfort ; and 
it is in consequence of the difficulties which arise 
out of these latter questions that the interview has 
been agreed upon. 

Charles X., it is said, has addressed a letter to the 
Sovereigns assembled at Toeplitz, expressing his 
surprise at not having been called to the Conference 
about to be held in that town. He declares that the 
difference which have occurred between him and his 
subjects have not made him lose his right of being 
a member of the Holy Alliance, in conjunction with 
the Sovereigns, his formerallies. The abdication 
which he signed with his son, in favor of the Duke 
of Bordeaux, not having been accepted by France, 
ought to be considered as null and void. He conse. 


j\quently claims the fult execution of the guarantees 


stipulated by the treaty of 1815.—[Temps.} 

The Frankfort Journal gives the following extract 
of a letter of the 30th ult. from St. Petersburgh :— 

** Several foreign journals have lately talked of a 
journey of the Emperor in foreign stales, upon po- 
litical affairs of the highest importance, but we be- 
lieve that we can confide ntly assert that there is. no 
foundation for these reports, and that his Majesty 
will not quit his own diminions.” 


Spain. 


fering state, ong rather better. For three] 
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faye he ept his rday he was able to! 
A Goverhvenrtns te en intelligenceé||terminated with civility, because a tone 
of Don Carlos having placed himself at the head of|jadopted. 


Maopnip, August 3— The King is still in a 
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Miguel's stafl, Bre Jaidigiinl lotber Geen complain’ 
ing of this act had been addressed by te erdi. 
nand to his nephew. This letter has only revived 
the misunderstanding that has existed between our 
Government and that of Don Miguel, and a rupture 
between the two Governments appears to be inevit 
able. In fact, by a second note sent off three days 
ago to Lisbon, our two Ambassadors have received 
orders to quit that capital in 24 hours, and they are 
expected here in three or four days.—Our Gazette 
has ceased to style Don Miguel King, and no longer 
designates the troops of Donna Maria by the name 
of rebels. 

Mapnip, Aug. 6.--By a royal decree, Don Josef 
Manuel de Anjona, Minister of the Council, has been 
appointed Superintendan, General of Police. 


SwirzERLaNpD. 
Extract of a letter of the 10th inst. from Geneva : 
‘The complete pacification of Switzerland may 
now be considered as very near at hand, thanks to 
the unexpected energy displayed by the Diet, and its 
determination to occupy the whole of the cantons of 
Schwytz and Basle, until the fate of these two states 
be definitely settled. The hypocritical disavowal of 
the Conference of Schwytz is only a new fact to be 
added to the history of the intrigues of the Sarnean 
faction. A revolutionary manifesto was to appear if 
the attempt of Abyberg succeeded, and papers ex. 
citing to insurrection had been circulated in great 
numbers in the cantons of Lucerne and Berne. The 
Diet has duly appreciated the act of submission forced 
from the oligarchs of Schwytz. 
In the spring of 1798, as in the autumn of 1822, 
these primitive Swiss, who boast of loyalty and pat. 
riarchal virtues, lulled asleep the vigilance of their 
enemies by capitulations, which they violated as soon 
as they felt strong enough to commence hostilities. 
The massacre of Nidwald, on September 9th, 1789 
which became a subject of imprecation against the 
Directories of France and Switzerland, can be im- 
puted only to the traitors who had misled the pre. 
vailing party by a foreign submission, and tore to 
pieces the act of amnesty. The fear of a foreign in- 
tervention appears now to have ‘entirely subsided. 
The Austrians have hitherto made no movement 
towards the frontiers of the Tesin and Grisons. 
The Governor of Neufchattel has lately set out for 
Cologne, leaving to his faithful allies of Sarnen all 
the responsibility of the first attempts, in which he 
would have subsequenly acted a part, in the name 
of his master, if success had attended the wishes of 
the lToly Alliance. The Ministers of Austria, Prus- 
sia, and Russia, assembled at Baden, have, it is said, 
addressed a peremptory note to the Diet, which ap- 
pears to have answered it with dignity as well 
as energy. The French Ambassador, on the 
contrary, has expressed a lively interest in the 
national cause, and much devotedness to the Chiefs 
of the regenerated cantons, The Canton of Va- 
lais has hitherto made~no hostile demonstration. 
On the least indication of treachery, three or four 
thousand men from the canton of Taud could occu. 
py the country from St. Maurice to Gondo.—We 
learn from the Basle, that the consternation produc- 
ed by the events of the 3d and 4th inst. has been fol. 
lowed by general dissatisfaction with. the .govern- 
ment. M. Burkhard, the .burgomaster, ‘has. taken 
refuge on the French territory, in order to escape the 
popular vengeance. The diet seems to have come 
to the wise resolution of maintaining an army on 
foot of 22,000 men, until the country be entirely 
pacified, and securred against the danger of foreign 
intervention. 


zette : 

“The Ambassadors of Austria, Prussia, Russia, 
Sardinia, and Bavaria, have arrived here, and made 
a visit to the President of the Diet, with whom they 
held @ conferenee, which lasted an hour : they set off 
again next morning at eight o’clock. The conference 
did not assume an official character, but these gentle- 
men expressed great interest in the men of Basle.-- 
They inquired -whether, in case of necessity, force 
would be employed, and received an answer in the 
affirmative. They complained of the interference of 
the Poles in favor of the. people of Liestal ; but it was 
explained to them, that as the people of Basle were 
enabled by their money to procure assistance of every 
description, these of Liestal were entitled 10 obtain 
succour wherever they could find it. The Ambassa. 
dors talked loudly of the Compact of 1815. - They 
were told in answer, that it was bad, but sufficed to 
enable Switzerland to assume a respectable position 
in relation to foreign states. There was.no 
sion di the subject of Schwytz. The 
was 








The following is an extract from the Zurich Ga.’ 
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‘the present contemplated connexion of the different lines, 


gland, where the subscriber obtained a Patent,) are found su- 


- Townsend, A and the prineipal Iron Merchants in Alba- 
apand Tr ; iat Brome 339 Water street, New-York ; A. 
‘ 


_ AN INTERESTING AND USEFUL MaP. 
_ A fiend of ours has now in a state of forwardness, « 
Map -upon which will be delineated nearly all the Rail- 
roads now chartered in the U. States. It is designed to show]| 


as well as where others may hereafter be constructed to 
connect with them. It will be completed in a few weeks, 
and may be had either in sheets, or put up in morocco for 
pocket maps, in any quantity, by applying to the subscri- 
ber. D. K. MINOR, 


35 Wall street. 
New-York, August 14, 1833. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 
X~" THE Sixth Annual Fair of the American Institute will 
he held in the city of New-York, at Masonic Hall, on Tuesdav 
the 15:h of October next, and continue three days. 


Premiums, consisting of Diplomas, or Medals, will be award- 
ed, ag usual, forsuch articles of American production, as skall 
be adjudged superior either in material or workmanship. 


As a new impetus seems to have been lately given to Ameri- 
can Industry, itis confidently expected that the Fair announced 
for October next, will preset still more decisive evidence o: 
the alvancing condition of our agriculture, our manufactures, 
and the arta, than any of those wh'ch have preceded it. 


Such ingenious and useful machinery as may be conveniently 
transported, and putin operation, will give interest aud spirit 
to the occasion. 

Each article should be labelled with the name of the manu- 
facturer, or producer, and with the agent’s name, and number, 
in this city. 

The design is to inform buyers where they can supply them 
velves with the best articles In this way, by meanseof 'orme 
Fairs, macy excclient workmen have become better known and 
have obtained. permanent and profitable customers, who, whi'e 
pox 4 have been better served, have at the same time rewarued 
and stimulated American skill aml industry. 


Articles entered for premiuma must be delivered as early as 
Monday, the Hth of October. 


More particular notices wil! be published previous to the 
Fair. For any otherinformation which may be desired, apply 
to either of the Managers, in person or by letter. 

JAMES LYNCH, 
ANDREW WILLIAMS, 
EDWARD T. BACKHOU 3F, 
CLARKSON CROLIUS, Jr. 
WM. F. PHYFE, 

JOHN SAMPSON, 
JOSEPH TITCOMB, 
JARED L. MOORF, 
GEORGE BACON, 


New-York, July 4th. 1833, 





| 
| Managers. 
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T7? TOWNSEND & DURFEE, 0! Palmyra, MHanu- 
facturers of Ruilroad Rope, having removed their eatablish- 
ment to Hutson, under the rame of Durfee, Muy & Co. offer w 
supply Rope of any required length (without splice) tor in- 
clined planes of Railroais atthe shortest notice, and deliver 
them inany of the principal cities in the United States. Ast 
the quality of Rope, the public arereferredtoJ B. Jervis. Eng. 
M.&H.R.R Co, Albany: or James Archibald, Engineer 
Hudson’and Delawxre Canal and Railroad Company, Ca:bon- 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Huilson, Colu.nbia county, New-York, t 


January 29, 1833. Fs tf 





NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS, 


33> SIMON FAIRMAN, of the village of Lansingburgh, in 
the county of Kensselaer, and state of New-York, has inventec: 
and put in opération a Machine for making Wrought Nails 
with square points, This machine will make about sixty tu 
nails, and about forty 10d naila in a minute, and in the same 
Sieroter larger sizes, even to apikes for shive. The nail ir 
ansmered and comes trom the machine completely heated to 
redness, that its capacity for being clenched is good and etre. 
One horse power ia sufficient to drive one machine, and may 
easily be applied where such ges for driving machinery is in 
operation Said Fuirman will make, vend and warrant ma- 
Chines as above, to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
asthéey may be ma !e, and on the moat reasonable terms. He 
also desires to sell one halfof his patent right forthe use of said 
machines throughout the United States. Any person desiring 
further information, or to purchase, will please to call at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village of Lan- 
* singburgh.— August 14, 1833. A29°f RM&F 


INSTRUMENTS. 
3G The subscriber manufactures all kiude of Instruments in 
hie profeesion, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles ot 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
cared in the United States ; eeveral ef which are entirely new: 
among whichare an Impoved Compass, with a ‘Te escope at- 
tached, by which angles can be taken with or without the us 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—alse,a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, with two Telescoy-es—and . pn vag Pao withe 
Goniometer attached, particularly ade te Railroad purpo- 
ses, a ‘WM. J. YOUNG, 
Mathematical Instrument Maker, No.9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 
The foltowing recommendations ave respe.tfully. submittec 


io Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 
Bakimore, 1832. 


# RAILR would ld Jo wel 
ie Ge 5a may be seen 
ee a and Harlan Railrood,-now 





THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufac | ’ 
Mh = Me sg Railrvad and Ais Weeks Lathe ge Preaves 


and othar Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott*s Patent 


assurance is given that work shall be done 





Ta reply to thy inquiries respecting the instruments manu 
factured by thee, now in use on the Baltimore and Ohio Raii 
road, I «heerfully furnish thee with the tollowing intoe n 


ers, which are warranted, tor safety and cconot to. be at 
cior to any thing. of the kind heretofore — The 
sonable terms. A share of public patronage is: i 
elicited. ‘ 





rhe whole number of Leve's now in possession of the depart 
mentof construction of thy make is seven. The whole nua- 
ver of the ‘‘improved Compass” ia eight. These are all ex-j 
zlu-ive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra. 
duation Department. 
Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They hav 
.n fact needled but littie repaire, except from acc dents to whicl 
all instruments of the kind are liable 
Ihave found that thy patterns for the levels and compasser 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any other: 
in use, and the Improved Compass js superior to any other de- 
scription of Goniometer that we have yet tried in iaying the raile 
on this Road, 
This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescopé, in place of tie vane sights, leaves the enginee) 
scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or convenience 0} 
the Compass. [tis indeed the mo-t complecely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and cheas instrument that I have ye 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all other: 
uow in use for laying of raile—and in fact, when known, J think 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectiuily thy friend, 
JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendant of Construction 

of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


Philadeiphia, February, 1833. 
H>ving for the last two years made constant use of Mr 
Young's ‘* Patent Improved Compass,’ | can safely say I be 
lieve it to be much superior to any other instrument of the kind, 
now in use, and as such most cheerfully recommend it to En- 
gineers and Surveyors. E. HK, GILL, Civil Engiceer. 

Germantown, February, 1833. 
For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. W. J. 
Young, of ’hiladelphia, in which he has combined the proper- 
ties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 
I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for layin 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engi. 
neers as preferable to any others for that purpose. 

SNRY R.CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad., 


ml ly Germant. and Norrist. Railroad 





SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 
33> Compasses of various sizee and of superior quality, 
warranted. 
Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high mag- 
nifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
a large asaorcment of Enginecring Instruments, manufactures 
and sold by E. & G..W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 
J3l bt corger of Maidentane. 


FOR SALE, 
ATLANTIC JOURNAL AND FRIEND OF KNOW 
LEDGE—A Quartesly Journal, by Professor Rafinesque, of 
Philadeiphia, begun in the sprir g of 1832, with wood cuts, &¢ 
dedicate : to Historical and Natural Sciences, Botany, Agricul 
ture, &c. at one doliar per annum, 
MEDICAL FLORA OF THE UNITED STATES, is. 2 vols 
with 1.@ plates, containing also the economical properties ot 
306 genera of American plants.f$3. 
MANUAL OF AMFRICAN VINES, and Art of Making 
Winez, with * figures. 25 cents. 
FISHES AND SHELLS OF THE RIVER OHIO, 1 dollar 
AMERICAN FLORIST, with 36 fgures—price 36 cte, 
*,* Orders for these works, or airy other of Professor Rafi 
nesque’s, received at this office. ASHIM&F 


TO STEAMBOAT COMPANIES. 
i PROFESSOR RAFINESQUE, of Philadelphia, offer: 
his services to render steamboats incombuatible, and not liable 
to sink, even by the bursting of boilers, or striking agains: 
snags, sawyers and rocks. This will save many boats, mucl 
property, and the lives of hundrede every year. Thoae whu 
neglect this easy improvement. deserve to be neglected and de- 











PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 

é SPIKES. 
3Cy> The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keep constantly for 
eule avery extensive assormment of Wrought Spikes and Nails, 
from 3 to 16 inches. manufactured by the subscriber’s Patent 
Machinery, which after five years succeesful operation and 
now almost universal use in the United States (as well ae En- 


perior to any ever offered in market. 
“Railroad joe pen may be supplied with Spikcs having 
countersink heads suitable to the holes in iron rails, to any 
amount and on short notice. Almost all the Railroads now in 
ogress in the United States are fastened with Spikes made at 
he above named facto: y—for which purpose they are found iu- 
valuable, as their adhesion is more than double any common 
spikes made by the hammer. 
XF™ All orders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. Y., will be 


puactually attended to. 
HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 
Troy, N.Y, July, 1331. 


XP Spikes are kopt for sale, at factory prices, by I. & J. 
J 


Smith, Boston 
; would do well to forward their 
acrarlyas + as the subscriber is desirous of ex- 


ladeiphia ; T. Janviers, Baitimore ; Degrand &|| gcie 


surted by the public as unmindlul of safety. Appl aid. 
SIRIMME&F y- Apply, post » 





RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND B 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 
1 Also, AXLES furnished and fiued to 
at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool : 
iry. Pateraon, N.J, All orders addressed to 
at Paterson, or 60 Wall strset, New- Zork, will 





tended to. Also, CAR SPRINGS. BE si : 
Also, Flange Tires turaed complete. a ae 
Js ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR, 
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INSTRUMENTS... 


SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY, eee 








13 EWIN & HEARTTSE, at the sign of the 
No. 53 South street, one door north of the. Unien Hatet, 
more, beg leave to inform their frienda and the public, es 
cially Eng:neevs, that they continue togmanufiseiure to « 
and keep forsale every description of lvstruments inthe above 
branches, which they can furnish at the pees, LiCBy. 
fairterms. Instrunients repaired Jwith care « ; 

: For proof of —e cre which their 8a 
nstruments are held, they respectfully beg leave 10” . 
the public perusal, the following costineatap ina of 
distinguished scientific actai pS 
To Ewin & Heartte.—Agreeably to your request n 
months since, 1 now offer you my opinien of the Ins 

uate ws your gees. for rr ahimore and Old 

roal Company. ‘This opinion would have been given at a much 
eatlier periou, but wae intentionally delayed, in order 

a longer time for the trial of the Instruments, se that 





is} 
Mose 5 


a 


speak with the greater confidence of their merits, ifauc 
should be found to possess. , ett se, 
Ic is with much pleasure I can now atate that notw ! 
the Instruments in the service procured {rom our hol 
vies are considered good, I havea decked preference f 
manufactured by yeu. Of the whole number man : 


re Department of Comepneiem to wit: five vels : 
of the Compasses, nut one has required any repairs t 
lastuwelve months, except f.om the occasional imp of 


a screw, or frum acci.ents, to which all instruments ate Hable 
They poseese a tirmuess and stability, and atthesaa crea 






a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect 
ou the artists enedged in their construccdon. 
I can with confidence recommend them as being: > 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal i , 
may require Ingtruments of oe work man 
A 


MES P, ST, 
Superintendent of Construction of the re 















I have examined with care several 
of your Manufacture, perdenlecte Spirit 
or’s Compasses ; and ta 


feasure in exprecaing my 
ofthe excellence of the workmanship. T i 





TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 
YF" PROFESSOR RAFINESQUE, of Philadelphia, wil! 
undertake tu build CARS that will carry along their own rail- 
way, and may be used on level M’Adam roads. They wii! 
save ten millions of money to be wasted on 1000 miles of irow 
railroais to be Jaid in the United States within a few years 
and dispense with tracks and couble tracks. These Cara may 
be drawn by horses or steam. He claims to have discovered 
them ever since 1825, by his caveats filed inthe Patent Office 
Apply, post paid. SIRIMM&F 























ppeared well proportioned to secure facility in } 
racy and permanency in adjustmente. ee 


These instruments seemed to me ve poresés ait a alike 
improvement of construction, of which so ave 
made within these few years; aud I have no 
will give every satisfaction when used in the f bias. 
WILLIAM HOWARD, U, 8. Civil , 


: Baltimore, ¥ 
To Messrs Ewin and Heartte— As yu have 

my opinion of the merits of those instruments. 
Macture which I have cither need or 








INCOMBUSTIBLE ARCHITECTURE. 
3 INCOMBUSTIBLE dwelling-houses and buildings o! 
all kinds devised or built in New-York, or any part of the 
United States, as cheap as any other combustible buildings 
Actual buildings and houses gendered incombustible at a smali 
additional expense. 
SHIPS ol all sorts, and Steamboats, rendered incombustible, 

and not liabie to sink, at a small expense. 
or Incombpstible Var- 


that as far as my opportunities of my becoming aqu 
their qualities have gone, | have great te 
the skill displayed in their construction. ‘The neatn 
workmanship has been the subject. 


Seubtoriory scverance Tom crbila, Whey Guia Sa 
, | 4 ae. 
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and who have had them for :a cc ‘ v 
efforts you have made since | é 
relieve us of the clwewnhere lor } 
may want in our line, ¢ the unqualified appr: 
our warm ing you all the succe 





For sale, 10,000 Ibs. of ANTIGNI 
nish, at one dollar per Ib. 
Apply to C. 8. RAFINESQUE, Professor of Hist. and Nat. 
Chemist, Architect, &c. a Fiindetapin, No. 59 Nortt: 
ven 












. manufact k ith the daily||_E 
re ‘the manu 60 as 1o keep pace W 
Vodteeine demend for tie Spee . . 









encouragement. 
your enterprize ao well merits,.I ira, See, 
dace Bf: 







“Anumber of other letters are in ow 
but are toe lengthy. — 
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on.—We are indebted to Captain Ban_ 
Boston for Canton papers to the 20th 
April: They-contain some items of interest. 
_ The Chinese report that intelligence has reached 
ntc the. of Cochin-China having des- 
letter to his Imperial Majesty the Empe- 
to which he has replied, concerning a 
p which has ed upon the coasts of 
: ner potentate, from which some persons 
ve. visited the shore endeavouring through the me- 
m of the Chinese character to establish a com. 
ercial connection with the country upon terms of 
ty and good féeling. This vessel which has been 
ectured te be the missing Sylph, is more likely 
to the U. 8. ship Peacock, which left. here 
some time since, as was reported, upon a voyage of 
the kind, though no official information was given 
respecting the destination of that vessel. We trust 
that there is no serious ground for apprehension res. 
pecting the Sylph ; she may have been detained by a 
variety of causes of which we here can know no. 
thing : had any serious accident happened to her, the 
itelligence ‘would no doubt have reached Canton 
officially, long cre this. 

‘On the 8th Dec. was discovered by the officer in 
command of H. N, M. schr. “ Pollux,” a shoal in the 
Carimata P ; the middle of which is in lat. 3° 
25 30” South, and long. 109° 40 50” East of Green. 
wich. The extent of this shoal is about 3-4 German 
miles, lying N.andS. Itis supposedto be the same 
as that placed on some charts as the ‘“ Enhuiven 

og 
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new species of portable gun or harquebuss has 
ed, which is carried by two men, and 
has been found to be very effective in the late 
inear Leen chow ; the governor accordingly, 
of the new weapon, orders those new 
to be prepared immediately, and the troops 
instructed in their use without delay. 
Fer those who wish to knowl‘life in China,” we add 
a few more amusing extracts. 
A RED paper slip published at Canton, contains the 
ing account of ‘‘fashienable arrivals,” and an 
announcement of the Imperial condescension towards 
the Tsung-tuk and Foo-yuen. 
. The Wan-wae, Lew-tih-chang, having returned 
‘froma mission to the court at Peking, brought as 
presents to the Governor and deputy Governor the 
word “Happiness” inscribed with the vermilion pen- 
cil, i. e. in the Emperor’s own hand writing, and por. 
tions of deer’s and tiger’s flesh ; in consequence of| 
which all the civil and military officers of the city 
shave sent in their compliments and congratulations. 
_ Literal Translation of an Ink-Maker's Shop-Bill.— 
_ At the Shop Shun-wang—very good Ink—fine, fine, 
—Ancient de~gventiatbor, father and self make 
thie ink,—fine ond hard, very hard,—-picked out, 
very fine and black, before now,—-sell very good Ink, 
aaa cost very high. This ink is very heavy,—so 
gold. No-one makes like it. Others who make 
ink, make it for money, and to cheat; I only make it 
_foraname. Plenty of gentlemen know my ink. My 
family never cheats, always bears-a good name. I 
make ink for tle ‘‘Son of Heaven,” and all the 
mandarins round. All A-kwan-tsae’s (gentlemeu) 
west cometo my shop and know my name! 
#: [We have long been in the habit of considering 
Mr. Warren, of No. 30 Strand, London, and the 
‘Office keepers in America, as the princes of 
the noble art of “ puffing,” but have been recently 
‘ d that our friends the Chinese leave them 
fer | . The following translation of an ink- 
maker's card, will vie with the mest perfect of the 
Blacking-manufacturer’s tributes te the 
charms of his “ liquid jet.” 









A Great Cavern Discoverep in IrneLann.—A 
correspondent of the Tipperary Free Press, gives 
an account of a Magnificent Cave, lately discovered 
near the town of Caher by some workmen employed 
ia ing stones. The first indicatioa of the sub- 
teranean edifice, was an opening in the rock, about 
) feet from the surface capable of admitting the 
pdy of one person. Prompted by curiosity, one of 
entered the opening, and proceeded along a 
ig declivity which terminated, at the distance 
or 50 feet from the entrance, in an abrupt de. 
about 20 feet. Dnable to advanee further 

i, and having procured a ladder, he, ac- 
ied by two or ¢ of the workmen, pro- 

; the cavern. Having descended 


ded along a ge about 
) feet in bres cad eoneyal. 
in height, atthe termina. 

. . nearly one mile in 
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grand cavern seemed to be supported by about 150 
erystal columns, varying in height from 30 to 40 
feet, and in diameter from! to8 feet. Inthe middle 
of this spacious cavern is placed a crystalized petri- 
faction exactly resembling a table, about seven feet 
in length and two in breadth, surmounted with 
crystal candelabras of the. most curious construc- 
tion.’ The subject would be endless were I to 
enumerate the variety of surprizing creations which 
nature has displayed in this subterranean palace. At 
the distance of 700 or 800 yards, and immediately 
opposite the entrance, lies another passage, which 
led them into what they called the lower cave, 
which is about three-quarters of a mile in circum. 
ference, supported, like the former cave, by lofty 
pillars, and decorated. with the most fanciful pro- 
ductions. Having proceeded through this cave they 
discovered an aperture, which having ascended by 
a flight of eight steps, a sight presented itself to 
their view capable of impressing the strongest emo. 
tions of surprize and astonishment on the mind of the 
spectator. It would be useless for me to attempt a 
description of this astonishing hall, as nothing less 
than the descriptive powers of a Sir Walter Scott 
could render it even moderate justice ; suffice it to 
say, thatit is about three miles in circumferefice, 
supported, like the other caves, with innumerable 
pillars, and adorned with almost perfect imitations 
of allthat art and nature presents to our view.— 
However, I cannot forbear remarking that in the 
centre of this magnificent hall, and depending from 
its roof, appears a petrifaction resembling the body 
of ahorse, through which, at the distance of fifteen 
feet from the floor, issues a stream of pure water, 
which, after forming several evolutions on its crys- 
talized bed, disappears, with hollow murmurings, at 
the furthest extremity of the hall. Through an 
opening to the right, in the last-mentioned hall they 
idescended, by a flight of ten or twelve steps, toa 
cavern called the‘long cave, which is about one mile 
and a half in circumference, supported in like man. 
ner by superb columns, and adorned with many of 
the same imitations of nature andart. Amongst the 
imitations of art is a hollow crystalized petrifaction 
resembling a drum, which, when struck upon, pro- 
duces a sound, the reverberation of which will con. 
tinue for several minutes. Having proceeded thro’ 
the last mentionod cave, they came toa fissure in 
its right side, which led them into what they called 
the cellar cave. This cave, unlike the rest, is not 
supported by pillars, not adorned with those produc- 
tions of sportive nature for which the others are so 
highly appreciated; but the spectator is amply com- 
pensated for the absence ofthose ornaments by the 
view of a deep and river, which urges its subterra- 
nean course through the middle of the cave.” 


Discoveries of this kind, which are not uncommon 
in this country, many parts of it, like the limestone 
regions of Pennsylvania and Kentucky, being cele. 


tending sometimes for many miles in length, and 
spreading out in their various ramifications to an 
incredible extent, tend gs much as any display of 
her power to awakeh our reverenee for the myste- 
rious operations of Nature. What a singular mani- 
festation of her economy is that which hollows out 
those subterranean charnbers, more vast than any 
human art can construct, more splendid than any 
human imagination can devise, which builds far be- 
neath the surfaeg on which we move abodes as bright 
as those we dream of in other worlds, where new 
glories of creation are to be revealed to us, and then 
leaves them tenantless; with no eye to kindle with 
admiration at the dazzling forms of beauty heaped 
in prodigal confusion along winding aisles and vault- 
ed avenues that never echo to the voice of praise, 
with not even an animated creature to share their 
shelter, or a ray of Heaven’s light to smile upon 
their solitary grandeur! The mud hut of the pea- 
sant is reared above their swelling domes, and centu- 
ries watch the prouder edifices of a city succeeding, 
while thousands wander homeless over roofs that 
might shelter their whole race, dreaming not that 
allthe wealth whose profusion they envy in others, 
could never purchase a palace or a tomb like that 
beneath their feet. Decay comes not. there. The 
frail structures, reared by human hands above, perish 
away from the earth and Time gweeps their very 








Thig!!memory to oblivion. But there—grand, solemn, and 






brated for their immense cavernous passages, €X-||pj 








snbaring hits, still as when first ehaped out a 


|| Atmighty hand, repose those silent temples. The 


hidden retreats of Nature, when man would pry into 
all her secrets, and revealed only from time to time, 
as if to show, that when—the farthest regions of the 
earth explored—he carries his view to other planets, 
there are worlds beneath his feet he dreams not of ; 
Teaching him, perhaps, to study further the myste- 
ries of his own being, before he would attempt to 
resolve those of that One, who is thus glerified in 
all his works, hidden and manifest. 








THE TOMB STONE. 
Moks covered stone! in this mysterious ground 
I greet thee—sacred to God's hallowed dead— 
While Evening’s peaceful glories, streaming round, 
On thee are shed. 
Beside thee hath not sounded, for long years, 
The mourning voice of friends,—now mouldering too: 
O’er thee, no longer, maids, with pious tears, 
Spring's first flowers strew. 
Who shall thy slumbering tenant now make known? 
A sculptured skull remains, his tomb to grace: 
Worn is his epitaph ;—by weeds o’ergrown 
The name's faint trace. 
To thee I fly from life’s tumultuous noise, 
When Evening o’er the woods her splendor flings : 
Altar of hope where hover heavenly joys 
On seraph wings. 
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MARRIAGES, 


On Thursday evening, 19th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Berrrian. 
Smirn Lawrence, to Caro.ine, daughter of Samuel Betts, Esq. 
™ On Tuesday evening, Sept. 24, by the Rev. Dr. Lyell, Mr. 
Joun J. Avmak, to Miss Saran Bass, all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, the 25th inst., bj the Rev Dr. 
McAuley, CourTLanpt Van Buren Hasproox, of the firm 
of Holmes, Bailey & Co., of this city, to Mane@arxt, daughter 
of Robert Ainsiie. 

On Monday, the 23d instant, by the Rev. J. M. Wainwright, 
Guorer C. De Kay, to Janet Hatteck, daughter of the iate 
Dr. Joseph Rodman Drake, ail of thie city. 

In Owego, on Tuesday, 17th tust., by the Rev. Mr. White, Mr. 
Joseph 8. Bosworth, Esq. of Binghamton, to Miss Frances E., 
daughter ot Charles Pumpeliy, Esq. 

_At Bridgewater, Oneida co., on the 13th inst., by the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Underdonk, John H. Smith, Esq. of Port Hope, Upper 
Canada, to Miss Augusta L., daughter of Isaac Woodworth. Faq. 





DEATHS. 


In this city, on the 25th instant, Mrs. Ann R. CoLtins, con 
sort of Josiah Collins, of Edenton, North Caroli 

Last evening, of consumption, aged 19, Epwarp A. Firtu 
son of John Firth. ’ 

Thursday evening, 19th inst., Jutia F., daughter of Walter 
Jaggar, aged 2 years and 11 mouths. 

riday morning, Sept. 20th, of alingering illness, which he 
bore with christian fortitude and resignation, Mr. Davin Wxr- 
DEN, in the 34th year of his age. 

This morning, Aquita Paca, son of George W. Giles, aged 
four years, 

At Staten Island, on the 17th inst. Mr. James 8. Pering, aged 
37 years. While he lived he was respected and beloved by all 
who knew him; and his death is deeply lainented by a numer- 
our circle of friends and acquaintances. 

a night, after a lingering illness, Miss Apetine P. Hart, 
daughter of the late Peter G. Hart, Esq. of this city. 

Last evening, suddenly, Jamzs McCrua, in the 4ist-year of 
8 age. 

On the 24th instant, at the residence of his father, in Schenec- 
tady, after a very short iliness, of Consumption, Wittiam Por- 
TER Stuart, late ofthis city, a young gentleman of highly 
promising talents, universally respected and beloved by his ac- 
|quaintances and friends; aged 21 years. 4 

At Onondaga, New York, Mr. Epwin K., Sacxerr, eldest son 
of the late Samuel Sackett, of Brooklyn, Long Island. 

At Albany, on Monday morning, Miss Elizabeth Phelps San- 

ford, gg 22 years, youngest daughter of Mr. Elihu Sanford, of 
this city. : ' 
In Wales, Erie co., suddenly, on the morning of the 14th inst. 
Gen. Joseph McClure, aged about 66, Postmaster at Franklin- 
ville, Cattaragus county. He was returning from Buffalo, 
where he had been on business, and while sitting in his chair he 
suddenly expired. : 

In Poughkeepsie, on Sunday the 22d instant, Mre. Saran 
be ror wife of Hon. Smith Thompson, in the 56th year 
of her age. 

In Onto, the Rev. President Storrs, of Hudson College.— 
He was a gentleman of great literary and seientific attainments, 
ascholar anda Christian. He filled the elevated station to 
which he was called with credit to himself and usefulness to 
the institution, and his loss will be deplored as a public cala- 
mity- 

At Orange, N. J. on Sunday afternoon, of apoplexy, the Hon. 
Isaac Pierson, aged 65 years, late a Representative in Congress 
from that State. 

At Williamstown, Mass., on the 19th inst., Mrs. CaTHaRine, 
wite of Dr. David Rosseter, of this city, 

On the 13th Sept. Mathias Valentine, of Westchester, aged 


42 years. 
At New Orleans, of yellow fever, on the ¥t inst., Ropzrt 
, of this city, 


Waterman. jr.; son of Capt. Robert Waterm 
aged 16 years ; 

At New Orleans, on Sunday mo rning, Peter Makin, a na- 
tive of France, but for many years a resident of 

At the same place, on Sunday, Mrs. Caroing Cianrg, of Boe- 
ton, aged 30, wife of Wm. Tufts, Es q, of the former place. 

At the same place, on the 7th inst. of a fever, KLIN 
M. Fz.vows, aged about 24, a native of Boston. 4 
At the same place, on the 4th inst. Wu. Lyons, a native of 


New Jersey. 
last, in the 30th ye ar of his-age, 
Evangeli cal Protestant 





At the same place on Friday 

Go Ber. Sapsies pod, Pastor of the a 

ny apy ace, on the 8th inst. of ver, Danae 
ie place, aaaiidlens ba cacic) 








